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Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you’re handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
et forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
; to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
<j Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 

For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
prepaid. « Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
118Elizabeth Street New York 
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Build Right 


The intending home-builder is, for the most part, like a traveler in strange 
and foreign lands. He is not sure of his bearings, he is confused by 
conflicting claims, he is uncertain of the best routes, in doubt as to the 
real values, and in constant danger of being imposed upon. He eagerly 
avails himself of the services of a reliable guide, as to where to go, 
what to look at, and what to buy. 


x | KEITH’S [ 20 


| MAGAZINE |,., 


copy 
ON HOME BUILDING 


devotes all of its pages to the prospective builder. Each monthly number 
is full of helps and suggestions. It simplifies the problems of the home 
builder by offering designs by leading architects; publishing articles by 
authorities on Interior Decoration of the Home, Home Planning, Home 
Grounds and Gardens, etc.; devoting departments to answers to questions 
on Interior Decoration, questions on Building Problems; department on 
“Woods and How to Use Them”, giving the proper use of Building 
Materials, Departments on Household Economics, Table and Food Con- 
servation, etc..—in short, covering every phase of Home Building in a 
simple yet authoritative way, and acting as a guide to the stranger in 
this “strange land.” 


Keith’s Magazine was established in 1899 and for the past twenty 
years has been the recognized authority on Home Building 


M. L. KEITH, Editor and Publisher 
160 Abbay Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 























































































































































































































PLAN OF A GARDEN OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 








A Garden 


or 

A Patch— 
which is 

it to 

be? 








Bring your problems to THE 
TOUCHSTONE Garden De- 
partment, Architectural Ser- 
vice Department, Interior 
Decorating Department. 
Do not hesitate to use The Touch- 
stone Service Departments. We 
are only too pleased to assist our 


readers. Address any of the above 
departments. 


In care of 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor 
118-120 East 30th Street 
New York 


Watch for our big March Garden Number 
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“THE BABY,” ROGER BLOCHE, SCULPTOR. FROM THE 
LUXEMBOURG GALLERIES. 
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ARE WOMEN SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY? TWO 
MINUTES INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES M. 
SCHWAB, AND AN ANSWER BY M. W. 


aR. SCHWAB’S genius is the kind of genius for which 
Americans of our day have been chiefly notable. He 
fd is typical of the things that other American business 
men have wanted to do and to be. He is the higher 
power of the same quantity which is theirs. He has 
gripped and stayed the great events with which they 
have only shaken hands. But he has not forgotten how 
to shake hands. He is genial, impressively healthy, convincingly 
energetic. And his power and influence are very great. Therefore 
the questions that an interviewer would like to ask him are many. 
When I reached the offices of The United States Shipping Board, 
however, Mr. Schwab was about to take the train for Washington, 
there to address Congress. I could only claim about two minutes of 
his time. But in those two minutes I asked him several questions 
which he kindly answered for THE ToucHsTONE. 

“Don’t you think,” said I, “that we American people have done 
more than take part in a world war? Don’t you think that we are 
changing our own civilization, building up a new United States?” 

“T think we are making a greater and broader democracy,” he 
said, “a democracy in which neither wealth nor birth can claim leader- 
ship, in which our aristocracy will be an aristocracy of brains and merit. 
This is more and more true every day. I see it everywhere. The men 
of ability are coming to the front.” 

“You seem very happy about it all,” said I, “and very optimistic. 
As we change our civilization to meet the new deeds of new times do 
you think we shall be able to live freer and happier lives? Do you 
think that life will be richer and better for the people—for laboring 

eople?” 
2 Pay think now that war is over life will be happier and more decent 
for all men,” said Mr. Schwab. 

“And for women?” 

Mr. Schwab smiled. “I include the women, of course, when I 
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speak of the men,” said he. Nevertheless he seemed to maintain a 
somewhat conservative attitude toward women’s labor. 

“The average woman has the greatest economic opportunity in 
her own home,” he said, “in the wise use of her husband’s wages. The 
present conditions that throw thousands of women out of their homes 
and into industry are abnormal and will not last.” 

“Present conditions are certainly abnormal,” I agreed, “but they 
may continue to be abnormal for a long time. Many, many women 
of this generation can never marry. There will be no men for them. 
What will become of them?” 

“They will find places in the specialized forms of industry best 
suited to them.” 

“A specialized sphere always?” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Schwab. 

“One thing more,” said I. “Do you find that the thousands of 
men and women who work for you and with you in the great under- 
takings of to-day are sharing your enthusiasm and your optimism?” 

“T find the most wonderful spirit of codperation that I have ever 
known,” said Mr. Schwab, “and I get thousands of letters from all 
kinds of people expressing interest and enthusiasm. I am very opti- 
mistic,” said Mr. Schwab, and, with a buoyant good-bye he went to 
take his train. 


R. SCHWAB has been called a master of men. Certainly he 
is a master of industry. His opinion deserves consideration. 
But even masters of men are sometimes mistaken about what 
women will do. Even a master of industry may cherish a wrong opin- 
ion as to what part women will play in the democracies of to-morrow. 
To those who have studied the status of womanhood long and earnestly 
it seems improbable that the flood tide of women’s economic and social 
achievement since the beginning of the war will ebb away and leave 
them stranded upon the old shoals. Will the woman who has had the 
satisfaction of opening her own pay envelope be content with con- 
ventionally enforced idleness—what Thorstein Veblen calls “vicarious 
leisure,” or with the old restrictions on her freedom of choice in labor, 
or with overtime and no certain wage in the home under the control 
of a man whose potential efficiency is no greater than her own? 
Efficiency demonstrated is money earned, a chance gained, a new 
status won. Never before have women been able to demonstrate their 
efficiency fully and freely. Always they have been told that they could 
not, because, for some superstitious reason, the world was afraid that 
they would! But the war has forced women to demonstrate their effi- 
ciency. Feminists and anti-feminists, suffragists and anti-suffragists, 
in all the warring countries found it necessary to show what they could 
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do. They went into industry not to prove any argument, but because 
they were needed. They had to earn their livings, and the livings of de- 
pendents, when the men were called away. And their governments 
needed them for production of war necessities. Therefore, industry 
has been adjusted to their habits and needs, to a certain extent, in all 
countries, and more especially in those countries where women were 
first called upon to serve. The very fact that these adjustments have 
been made will tend to keep many women in their places now that the 
war is over. For special machinery costs money and manufacturers 
are not likely to throw it away. And the custom of employing women 
has been established. Even new customs quickly become part of con- 
servative thought and behavior. 

For these reasons let us ask what a few other people are thinking 
about the new status of women in the industrial world. 


N her intensely interesting book, “Women Wanted,” Mabel 
Potter Daggett has told the story of her recent investigation 
of women’s work in Europe. In it she says, “Nothing that any- 

body ever said about women before August, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen goes today. All the discoveries the scientists thought they 
had made about her, all the reports the sociologists solemnly filed over 
her, all the limitations the educators laid on her and all the jokes the 
punsters wrote about her—everything has gone to the scrap-heap as 
repudiated as the one-time theory that the earth was square instead 
of round. Everything they said she wasn’t and she couldn’t and she 
didn’t, she now is and she can and she does.” 

By nineteen hundred and sixteen, Mrs. Daggett tells us, England 
had enrolled in industry four million eighty-six thousand women, of 
whom eight hundred and sixty-six thousand had never before been em- 
ployed in gainful occupations outside of the home. Since then the 
number has undoubtedly increased very greatly. She tells us that the 
greatest brief ever arranged for the woman’s cause is a handsome vol- 
ume on women’s war work, published by the British War Office as a 
guide to employers throughout the United Kingdom. This famous 
publication lists ninety-six trades and one thousand seven hundred and 
one jobs which the government says women can do just as well as men, 
if not better. Or, to take figures from another source, women have 
replaced men in four hundred and fifty-seven new callings since the 
beginning of the war. 

Mrs. Daggett has interesting things to tell us of France and Italy, 
where women have shown a surprising genius for finance. In France, 
from time immemorial, women have been silent but very efficient part- 
ners in the shop-keeping of their hushands. Since the beginning of the 
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war many women have kept these shops alone. Moreover the Bank 
of France has now seven hundred women employees, the Credit Fon- 
cier has four hundred, the Credit Lyonnaise twelve hundred. Nor is 
that all: women’s financial operations have not been limited to small 
subordinate positions. Women of exceptional ability have carried on 
important financial transactions for the government. And clerical 
positions in all departments of the government have been opened to 
women, even including the war office. Women lawyers have made 
great progress in France since the beginning of the war. 

In England no less than forty-two thousand women have replaced 
men in finance and banking. One of London’s greatest banks, The 
London City and Midland Bank, has, among three thousand em- 
ployees, twenty-six hundred women. And their employers assert that 
“for accuracy, willingness and attention to duty women excel.” 


EVERAL excellent books have been written about the amazing 
‘ skill and devotion of the Englishwomen called into industry 
when their country needed them, and about the efficiency of the 
women who organized for war work and war relief. “Women and 
War Work” is fine material by Helen Fraser, and “Women War 
Workers,” by Gilbert Stone, is a new book full of romance and 
human interest and prophecy. “Women of the War,” by Barbara 
McLaren, with an introduction by The Right Honorable H. H. 
Asquith, tell the stories of the women who have assumed positions of 
responsibility and trust, positions requiring the finest kind of execu- 
tive ability. In this book we find the stories of Dr. Garrett Anderson 
and Dr. Flora Murray, the first women to manage a military hospital 
under the War Office. And their hospital has been entirely staffed 
by women. In it we can read about Miss Lilian Barker, who is Lady 
Superintendent in the munitions works at Woolwich, Miss Mabel 
Cottrell, who has the same position at Gretna, and Miss Agnes Borth- 
wick, who is Works Manager in a big filling factory under the Min- 
istry of Munitions. Miss Borthwick spent two years in this country 
as a research student at Bryn Mawr College, Columbia University 
and Radcliffe College. It tells the stories of Miss Edith Stoney and 
Dr. Florence Stoney, two X-Ray specialists, and of many other 
women who have organized, financed and directed industries and 
philanthropies. 

The story of American women in industry has not yet been fully 
told in book form; when it is we shall find, undoubtedly, that Ameri- 
can women are as capable as English women. If this had not been 
true it is most improbable that women would have been given equal 
responsibility with men in the administration of our war labor supply 
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program. ‘T'wo women were appointed as members of each State 
Advisory Board, one representing labor and one representing man- 
agement. And the following reason for this action was given: “With 
the certainty that women must play an equal part with men in putting 
through the vast program of war production, has come the logical 
development of giving women an equal share in the jurisdiction of 
the war labor supply.” Moreover, from the very first, women were 
~ important positions in the control and supervision of women’s 
abor. 

Mary Van Kleeck was made Director of Women in Industrial 
Service under the Department of Labor. Not very long ago she said 
that the problem before us now is not the withdrawal of women from 
industry, but rather organization for efficient production, and that the 
work of all able persons will be in demand in the time of reconstruc- 
tion. She advocates vocational training for women in a wider range 
of occupations, and says that wages must be based on occupation, not 
on sex, thereby advocating equal pay for equal work. 

Margaretta Neale, who is Assistant to the Director-General for 
Women’s Work, says, “Women’s work has become an indivisible 
part of the world’s work,” and she adds that “from now on public 
employment cannot be handled right without a full realization of this.” 

Laura Drake Gill is a Special Agent in Field Organization of 
the United States Employment Service. She says, “The present 
changes in women’s occupations mark a new era in their relation to 
society. They will never withdraw from many of the activities which 
they are now assuming as emergency measures.” 

Melinda Scott, who was one of two women members of the Amer- 
ican Labor Mission to Great Britain and France, was later appointed 
a Special Representative of the United States Employment Service 
attached to women’s service in Washington. In a brief article for 
The United States Employment Service Bulletin, Miss Scott tells 
of the many new opportunities for women with skill and training now 
open in the United States Civil Service. A woman with the requisite 
ability may now become a field and laboratory assistant in plant 
pathology, a scientific assistant in marketing, a specialist in agricul- 
tural economics, an assistant geologist, a biochemist, an artist- 
draughtsman, a laboratory helper in soil physics, a curative worker, a 
topographic draughtsman, a coder, an economist, a research agent, a 
finger-print classifier! 

The pages of the United States Employment Service Bulletin 
are interesting reading for all who are eager to know more of the 
status of women in this country. In it I find that reports from one 

(Continued on page 432) 
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JOHN SLOAN: HIS ART AND ITS INSPIRA- 
TION: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


REMEMBER some years ago going up into a very tall building 
I to see John Sloan’s paintings. His studio was so high that, look- 

ing out of his windows, all the roofs of the city seemed spread out 
below. This tall old building was in Greenwich Village, so that many 
interesting phases of family life were released to the artist’s eyes as 
he gazed from roof to roof—old women were there hanging up clothes 
to blow in the fresh wind, young women sat on the coping washing 
their hair and drying it in the sunlight, children played games and 
lovers met in the moonlight. At night burglars might be seen creeping 
about the skylights quite unconscious of the artist far overhead, and 
early in the morning work-worn old folks came up with their knitting 
and sewing and gossiped happily for hours. 

“It is all the world,” John Sloan said to me as we looked out of 
his window. “Work, play, love, sorrow, vanity, the schoolgirl, the 
old mother, the thief, the truant, the harlot. I see them all down there 
without disguise. These wonderful roofs of New York bring to me 
all of humanity.” 

And that is the inspiration for John Sloan’s art—“all of human- 
ity.” He paints age as the old feel it, and youth a flame, as only youth 
can feel and express ecstacy. He knows that poverty can have its 
moments of rare exhaltation, that poetry is often the sacred possession 
of the outlaw. 

I have always loved one particular painting of his: two young 
girls crossing Madison Square on a spring afternoon, so full of life 
and interest and intensity that the Park is breathless as they go 
through. Older women watch them with envy, young men with 
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desire—only the drunkard is too sad to enjoy them. 

The whole picture is painted in a light key and the 

flowers circling the fountain are no more a sign that t 
spring has come than these two girls in rose and ~~. #7: 
white and lavender. John Sloan is not telling any seq»: 9 “ 
story or preaching any moral or painting just for “= ; 
art’s sake. He felt spring this day just as it bloomed over the square, 
as it saturated the heart of youth, and that is why he could reveal it to 
us on canvas. 

Because John Sloan loves all youth, the simplest, the most com- 
plex, we are told that John Sloan is a socialist. He may be and he 
may not be—that has nothing to do with his art. His interest is in 
life, in the fire that burns in young life, its robust energy. Young 
girls and young men and children are loved by John Sloan as he loves 
plants and turf and trees. He is interested in the psychology and the 
sociology of all existence, and has the rare vision that enables him to see 
the truth about it, and the rare gift that enables him to help you to 
see the truth also. He has no criticism of life; the most commonplace 
thing interests him, and because it interests him, he gives it to you wit 
a graciousness of line and color that somehow brings to you a sen 
of delight and beauty. Through every painting of Sloan’s there is 
marvellous quality of unity, there is no chance selection of subje 
of spacing, of grouping in Sloan’s pictures. He finds for his canv 
the unity that he sees in life. 

He paints largely, as George Moore writes. Whatever the sub- 
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ject, whatever the occupation, Moore so han- 
dles his medium that you get the bigness and 
splendor of life itself in his stories, and John 
Sloan does this with canvases. On a walk up 
Fifth Avenue, this artist will see the rich 
young girl with her beauty and her ignorances 
of life, he will see the poor daughter of the 
poorest workman with all her grime and her 
ignorances, but, also, he will give them both to 
you through his art so that you feel and see 
their possibilities and hopes and beauty. 
Feeling that only someone who had 
known John Sloan all his life, through all his 
development, should really speak of his art, I 
went to see Robert Henri, and asked him to 
talk to me about Sloan, and the following 
words, which seemed really most worthy of 
Sloan, he wrote down while I waited. At in- 
- tervals he stopped writing and talked of this 
man, whom he considered so great an artist, so rare a human being: 


‘¢ ZW OHN SLOAN: a great lover and sympathizer with humanity, 
J remarkably gifted with visual memory, artist all the way 
through, a true friend, a delightful wit, mimic and actor, a 
student always, a thinker, as gentle as a woman, but hard to curry 
below the knees. 

“Intense student of color, arriving at color as an expressive me- 
dium, not interested in color for its prettiness, but using it as a con- 
structive power, expressing the deeper reality—his color is not pretty 
—it has the sterner quality of beauty. 

“He meets nature with no casual affableness, he is not a super- 
ficial lover, what he does is without apology. There is the great reality 
back of everything, it is the reality which interests him—he sees past 
the surface, his technic is bent and molded to carry us beyond into the 
intricate wonders of the yet unknown—the deeper lives and feelings of 
humanity. Because he has motive his line and his color must be con- 
structive, must have unity, must lead, and we must be caught in the 
sway and the power of it—carried on because of its strength of corela- 
tion into his kind of thought and feeling about nature, about life, about 
the human heart. If we can but get into his drift, if we can follow and 
read his line and color, we will have entered into the thought of an- 
other soul—and one who has had from the beginning instinctively a 
great love for all humanity and who has studied and thought along 
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this line, because it was his na- 
ture to do so. 

“When expression has common 
or insincere motive it is easy to; ° 
follow and it does not offend the * 
idle spirit, but when the course _ 
is positive the accent of the line 
and the color becomes exact. 
The medium must go straight 
through, not around difficulties ; 
sometimes to follow is a work in 
itself—but such work! The en- 
joyment of a work of art is a feat 
in itself. It would be well to get 
this. Without effort there can 
be no enjoyment. So with 
Sloan’s work, because it is posi- 
tive and deep reaching in its mo- 
tives we will not recognize its 
message, nor will we recognize the great craftsmanship of it unless 
we have the power of enjoyment — the power of participation. It 
takes years—pleasurable years, and it takes energy to understand 
the works of masters. 

“Tt is commonly thought that the old masters are now understood. 
I think not. We have more to learn from them. We must rise to it. 
In the drawings of Rembrandt we have always the sustained interest 
because they are so intimate, because we feel so close to the mind and 
the spirit which moved every line of them. 

“We are human, intensely human in all our interests, despite any 
effort we make to be otherwise. In all lines and forms we seek our 
own likeness—we feel the kinship. In a recent exhibition of water- 
colors by the great high priest of Modernism, Cezanne, I became in- 
terested to know the secret of their beauty—or rather to know what 
influenced me in them, and, in my study, I found that all the forms, 
although of landscape, trees, rocks, were as though made up of human 
shapes, beautiful fragments interwoven. It was so obvious, that I 
think Cezanne must have had in mind this tendency of ours to our kind 
when he made the sketches. At any rate, if Rembrandt had been less 
human, less a deep-thinking, kind, searching heart, I am sure our love 
for his work would not have lasted and would never have been of the 
quality it has been. I do not say that all art should be as Rembrandt’s 
—men are different and the human interest is different, therefore 
the colder elegance of Ingres will have its appeal, and will carry its 
human message. 
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CHARCOAL 
DRAWING BY 
JOHN SLOAN 





JOHN SLOAN 


“Tt is interesting to me that there exists in our time such totally 
different and equally disturbing humanists as are John Sloan and 
Arthur B. Davies. They might rise in indignation because I call them 
humanists—but it is just this very intense character, this depth of 
interest which makes necessary to them the power and richness of their 
expression. Such men must invent new and very special technics and 
they must build with great surety. To follow, if we can, the pace they 
set, must be an exciting activity and full of enjoyment. 

“Sloan is of his time—he is like the old masters because they were 
of their time. I do not think he is so much interested in being an artist 
as he is interested in the pleasure of saying just what he has to say 
and for this reason he is the greater artist. It is for this reason that 
his paints must fit together, that all he does must be organic, and that 
the lover of play-together, construction, growth—the meaningful line 
and the meaningful significant color can find in his sheer technic a 
great delight. When I go with Sloan in his pictures, I go with one 
who sees, who is kind and his expression is an integrity. I have had 
an experience with one who has wit, a great heart, and who is valiant 
and capable in expression.” 


Samia tee 
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POEMS BY KATHERINE BULL 
THE OPEN ROAD 


| y Wai WAY and away it stretches 
a oe Into the distant horizon, 






oN 4 

ax 4 Inviting, and tempting, and luring me 
7 Vs On into Life and Adventure. 

—_—s Like Time, it has known no beginning, 
— And endless, like God, it is waiting: 
While I, that stand awed in the silence, 

Am crushed with the love and adoring 

That circles me round in deep circles, 

And passes and passes and passes 


Through all of my innermost being. 


Along and along I am running: 
(Glad heart, that is throwing me forward!) 


Night comes, and I sit by the roadside 
And gaze at the stars in the midnight; 
But long ere the morning awakens 

I wake... and am running and running 
Over the endless, beginningless: 

Over the open road! 


MOUNTAIN 


Va. are dark and silent to-night, O my Mountain. 

High moon watches and a hundred little loves of snows twinkle 
out from your shadows, 

From your hollow places. 


You are very great to-night, my Mountain: 
You are very high. 
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COLONIAL GARDENS: 
HOW TO PLANT 
THEMi)\TO-DAY: BY 
ELOISE ROORBACH 


HEN the Puritans took 
Wit household treasures 

down to the good ship 
Mayflower which was to bear them away from un- 
happiness to a world of freedom and peace, they car- 
ried also favorite plants from their gardens, for how 
could homes be founded in a new land without famil- 
iar flowers! In the corners of oak strong-boxes 
choice bulbs were stored and small brown seeds gath- 
ered with hopeful hearts were hidden in chests and 
drawers. The sweet breath of wild gardens greeted 
those home-hungry wanderers, comforting them with 
promise of beauty and of plenty. Among the blos- 
soming trees of the forest and the fragrant colorful 
meadows of the New World they built their homes, 
planting the slips, bulbs and seeds from the Old 
World almost before the foundations of their houses 
were laid. As they cleared away the lawless rioting 
: wild things that they had not yet learned to love they 
" out their home-sacred flowers in trim beds after the fashion long 
prescribed by custom. There were beds of “simples” and savory herbs 
for the kitchen, all hedged about with pungent stiff-sprigged box. 

The Dutch settlers later brought tulips, “brave little fellows in 
crimson and yellows,” daffodils, lilies, violets, marigolds and sweet 
shrubs and set them out after the approved fashion of their own 
home gardens. 

Thus the treasures of the Old World were introduced among the 
sweet wild things of America and the tradition of Colonial gardens 
that we now reverence began to take definite form. Most of the 
Colonial gardens were at the rear of the house. Houses were placed 
as a general rule close to the street where watchful eye could be kept 
over all travelers. If there was any one characteristic of Colonial 
gardens that could be mentioned more than another it was the free 
treatment of masses of green. Stately trees threw their long shadows 
across broad lawns and terraces, arbors were crowned with grapes, 
arches supported pillar-roses brought from the old homes, fans of wood 
were intertwined with trumpet-creepers and wells hedged about with 
ferns. These were almost the only articles of garden furniture with the 
exception of an occasional summer house or, perhaps, a sun dial. 
There were potted plants, oleanders, fushias and geraniums set at the 
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COLONIAL GARDENS 


terminal of the steps or edges of terraces, which were brought into 
the house as winter approached and nursed with never-ceasing vig- 
ilance until the warm sun of spring allowed them to be once again 
under the full light of the outdoor world. There was always a sense 
of symmetry, a sense of formality about Colonial gardens and there 
were generally orchards where “the gay woodpecker flits.” 


HE first herbs and plants listed in early publications as essen- 

tial parts of Colonial gardens were those that had to do with 
health and savory stews, with a few loved common flowers. 
There were spearmint, rosemary, lavender, pennyroyal, coreander and 
dill, anise, fennel, tansy. The hollyhock raised its head above the 
hedge, lavender flung its fragrance from the border and lilacs and 
syringas tossed their perfume through windows. Phlox and the hum- 
ble Bouncing-Bett were early adopted from the wild things of the 
new land. The Star-of-Bethlehem 
opened its white rays of hope beneath 
flowering-currants, almond, quince 
and cherries. The peony “dear 
piny” of early days with its white, 
pink and red cool-scented blossoms 
crowded in a friendly way close to 
house foundations. Snowballs, spi- 
raea, deutsias made radiant hedges, 
white and blue day-lilies and stately 
Canterbury bells lifted long stalks 
above iris blooms. ‘Tiger lilies and 
four-o’clocks, heliotrope, moss pinks 
and the love-in-a-mist filled the door- 
yards with sweet color and perfume. 
Blue-eyed Periwinkle crept under 
the trees and “snow-in-the-summer” 
bordered the paths with clouds of 
white. Sweetbrier roses were plant- 
ed beneath bedroom windows, cinna- 
mon roses climbed over the trellises, 
the moss-rose stood modestly at one , 
side, poppies lit their fairy lamps and | 
bachelor buttons made children hap- | 
py. Close to the kitchen door were 
petunias “fair in flounce and furbe- 
low” and silken-petalled portulacca. 
Pansies, ladies’ delight and Johnny 
Jump-Ups, looked up with bright 
faces from the borders of the drying 
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COLONIAL GARDENS 


yards. Sunflowers flamed by the woodpile and many a bed of for- 
get-me-nots was set with an edge of mignonette. 


“Poppies and gilly flowers and four o’clocks, 
Cowslips and candytuft and heliotrope and hollyhocks, 
Harebells and peonies and dragon-head, 
Petunias, scarlet sage and bergamot, 
Verbenas, ragged-robins, soft gold-thread, 
The bright primrose and pale for-get-me-not, 
Wall-flowers and crocuses and columbines, 
Narcissus, asters, hyacinths and honeysuckle vines.” 


JOHN RussELL HayEs. 


HOSE who attempt to create Colonial gardens at the present 
} day find the majority of the old favorite flowering shrubs and 
plants easy to be obtained. Others have been driven out of the 
flower world by showy hybrid successors, but neat brick or gravel 
walks, arbors covered with grapes and arches with climbing roses, 
if rightly placed create the sense of Colonial design. There must be 
delphiniums, peonies, hollyhocks, clove pinks, love-in-a-mist, irises, the 
old-time spring bulbs and flowering bushes. Although there are many 
new varieties of delphiniums; peonies, and clove pinks have been con- 
verted into showy carnations, nevertheless by a study of the old-time 
gardens it is quite possible to recreate the spirit of Colonial days. 
Colonial gardens knew nothing of birdbaths, birdhouses and very 
little of concrete seats and garden statuary, yet, these articles of furni- 
ture can be introduced in a way that will not disturb the old-time 
atmosphere. Perhaps the greatest change in the flower world has 
been among the roses. Showy climbers, decorative standard roses and 
a vast family of bushes have taken the place of the modest pillar, yel- 
low and sweet briers. Our grandmothers knew but the white and 
the lavender flower de luce and their combinations. We may have them 
from a three inch dwarf to a six foot Japanese but these extremes 
should not be introduced in a Colonial Assembly, nor should the 
new double lilacs be invited to a Colonial garden. 


it is now. Our great grandmothers could not send an order for 

bulbs, plants or seeds to some recognized florist for there were 
no seed tradesmen to be had. For this very reason Colonial gardens 
were beloved by their makers more perhaps than by we people who 
order so lightly and so easily today. In the old days everything 
growing in the garden had some charming history, some association 
with friends, or was a living memory of a delightful trip. Our great 


T was more difficult in the early days to assemble a garden than 
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“THE MORNING GLORIES RIPPLE O’ER THE HEDGE AND 
FLECK ITS GREENNESS WITH THEIR TINTED FOAM.” 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 





























RED, PINK 
AND WHITE 
BLOOMS 
HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED 
BY MOD- 
ERN WIZ- 
ARDS TO 
EVERY 
MODULA- 
TION OF 
COLOR, BUT 
THE OLD 
FAVORITES 
SHOULD BE 
PLANTED 
IN MODERN 
COLONIAL 
GARDENS. 



















PEONIE S: 
“SWEET PINIES,” 
AS OUR GRAND- 
MOTHER CALLED 
THEM, BLOOMED 
CLOSE TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF 
OLD COLONIAL 
HOUSES. 


“GOD DOES NOT SEND US 
STRANGE FLOWERS EVERY YEAR. 
WHEN THE SPRING WINDS BLOW 
O’ER THE PLEASANT PLACES THE 
SAME DEAR THINGS LIFT UP THE 
SAME FAIR FACES.” 








“GIVE US THE GOOD 
OLD WEEKDAY 
BLOSSOMS 


I USED TO SEE SO 
LONG AGO, 

WITH HEARTY 
SWEETNESS IN 
THEIR BOSOMS, 

READY AND GLAD 
TO BUD AND 
BLOW.” 


“BEAUTY IS SILENT, 
THROUGH THE 
SUMMER DAY 
SLEEPS IN HER 
GOLD, oO WON 
DROUS SUNLIT 
GOLD, FROSTING 
THE LILIES, VIR 
GINAL ARRAY!” 














“WITH A SWORD FOR ITS LEAF AND A LILY FOR ITS HEART” THE 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE REIGNED IN ALL COLONIAL GARDENS GUARDING 
THE DOORWAY OR FLAUNTING ITS BEAUTY IN FENCE CORNERS. 


















































COLONIAL GARDENS 


grandmother when she walked down the neat grav- 
elled pathways brushing her skirts against sweet 
scented herbs walked through a path of memory. 
Her garden meant two things to her—the beauty 
which she saw with her eyes and the sweet memories 
which came from associations. In the garden there 
were tall lilies transplanted from her own mother’s 
garden, an arborvitae that she brought back from 
her first visit to Salem town, a peach tree that her 
father planted on her birthday, a lilac that she 
brought from her birthplace and placed beside the 
door of the new home on her wedding day, some ivy 
brought from Mount Vernon and a yellow rose 
begged from a friend’s garden. 

In the old days neighbors exchanged plants 
and seeds so that every garden flaunted the same 
flowers. As children always love the same story 
told over and over, preferring it to any new one, so 
our great grandmothers loved and treasured the } 
blossoms that they saw growing in a friend’s yard, 
preferring them to any strange plant they had not 
yet become acquainted with and that carried no | 
kindly association. 


The old Colonial garden though formal had a charming sense of 
intimacy seldom seen in the present day. An arbor, for some reason 
or other, carries a sense of graciousness and hospitality that the mod- 
ern pergola is utterly without. In spite of all that we can do a pergola 
remains an alien while an arbor is part of our American gardens. 

The old gardens generally had a croquet ground and a swing 
for children and a back porch overlooking the garden wreathed in | 
vines which were allowed to trail their tendrils after their own delight- ‘| 
ful fancy and were not put firmly in line by the severe pruning shears. | 

In a book printed by John Evelyn in sixteen hundred and seventy 
we read that Colonial Gardens were “furnished with whatever may 
make the place agreeable, melancholy and country like.” Another 
ancient record speaks of “aviaries, hare warrens, pheasant grounds, ) 
dove-cotes, beehives, deer paddocks, sheep walks, bowling greens, hop ; 
gardens, oranecries, mellon grounds, sun-dials, obelisks, statues, wind- f 
ing valleys, slopes, labyrinths, wildernesses, serpentine meanders, rude 
coppices, arbors, bowers and grottoes.” An arbor might be round a 
square and was doomed, but a bower was a “long arched way.” These 
“ways” were sometimes made of plum or cherry-trees trained to meet 
overhead in an arch. 
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WASTE: A STORY BY ETTA HENRY 


ZETA LEVIN never learned to speak the English 
language. She did not need it in Rivington Street, 
and her encounters with the strange world beyond 
were few, and always left her too dazed to speak in 
any language. 

She had made a long journey with her husband 

and child. There is a vast stretch of land and sea 

between Russia and New York. She knew, as her mother’s parting 

words broke in a sob of grief, that she would hear her voice no more. 
But she had not complained. 

“It is God’s will,” she said. 

As they neared the Statue of Liberty, tears of thankfulness and 
hope refreshed their sea-tired eyes. To them it was a symbol. It 
was the coming true of their dream of the new, free world, of the 
new, free life. 

From this glad dream of better days they awakened to a chill 
reality. Like frightened children, clinging to each other and to their 
unsightly immigrant luggage, they watched the inspectors making 
their rounds. 

The little group shrank back, timid and speechless, in the pres- 
ence of those strange officials, inspecting them like cattle, and speaking 
in a language whose sounds had no meaning in their ears. 

Fear—fear of the unknown, was creeping over them like a bodily 
pain. The woman sought relief in words. 

“No more work in the mines for you, Meyer.” 

“No. Thank God for that. It was killing me.” 

“In New York anyone is allowed to peddle, they say.” 

“Yes. That is what Ivan always wrote. There every one is free 
to go about from the city to the country, from the country to the city.” 

“And when you work in the open air your cough will be better.” 

“Yes. And Sammy can go to school. Maybe he will be a doctor, 
like——” 

An interpreter made his way toward them. Beside him was an 
official with a packet of papers to which he referred. 

“Meyer Levin cannot land in New York,” he communicated to 
them in their own tongue. 

They could not grasp his meaning. 

“Tuberculosis,” explained the interpreter impatiently. “He can- 
not enter this country to become a public charge. He must be sent 
back.” 

They stared at one another dazed and speechless. A young man, 
the agent of an immigrant aid society, oie up to them. At first 
they looked at him with suspicion. In a kindly way he explained 
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the law of the country to them. He advised the mother to land with 
her son, and let the father go back alone. To comfort them he said 
the father could come back when he was better. 

They had sold their all in Russia. Not knowing what to do, they 
took the young agent’s advice. They were dazed, but not resentful. 

“It is God’s will,” they said, clinging to each other as long as 
they dared. Then the mother and son landed. The ship took the 
father back. 

They believed he would return to them soon. The agent may 
have believed it, too. But before the month had passed he brought 
them the news that Meyer had died on the return voyage. 

“It is God’s will,” said the mother, bracing to this new trouble. 

With her small store of money she bought a push-cart and a 
meagre stock of laces and trinkets. 

Through all the hot summer days, early and late, she stood in 
the narrow, crowded streets, waiting for customers. With her first 
earnings she bought new clothes for Sammy. They were laid aside 
for the great day in September when he should begin his education 
in America. 

The great day came. Meyer’s ambition for his son was now 
Meta’s religion. Sammy tried to please his parents; the living one 
standing always by the push-cart; the dead one buried somewhere 
at sea. Every evening the pale, pinched face bent eagerly over the 
school books. 

After school hours he stood with his mother beside her cart. It 
‘was a help to her to have him there. He was quick at counting; and 
he picked up, easily, the English of the streets. 

On Christmas Eve she came home later than usual. Sammy was 
not with her. While she had been busy with a customer he had stolen 
away. A vague anxiety for him troubled her. 

As she opened her door he jumped toward her, clapping his 
hands, and shouting: 

“Surprise.” 

On the kitchen table he had propped up a small Christmas tree. 
Its only decorations were a little red apple and a gilt Christmas card. 

The mother stopped as if struck by something sharp and cold. 

“What I want that in my house for?” she asked in anger. “For 
Him we have to leave Russia.” 

She took the little tree, with the apple and the card, and threw 
it out of the window. 

“Why you put that in here?” 
“Tt’s—it’s—Christmas.” 
“‘What’s Christmas to us? For it we get driven from Russia.” 
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WASTE: A STORY 


“They—they—had one at school. Lots o’ the kids have ’em in 
their houses, too.” 

“Where you get the money?” 

“I got the apple and the card at school.” 

“An’ the tree? Where you get the money for the tree?” 

“I—I—didn’t have any money. I—I—swiped it from the corner 
when the guy—wasn’t looking.” 

““Y ou—you took it?” 

“T swiped it.” 

“You stole it—That you learn in America.” 

Sammy’s eyes fell in shame. 

The mother went into the bedroom. Somewhere among her be- 
longings she found a strap. After half an hour the boy, beaten and 
supperless, was sobbing himself to sleep. 

The mother went about her household tasks. The two rooms 
were always clean. When she had finished she sat down beside 
Sammy’s bed. 

“Sammy ?” 

“Huh ?”? 

“When my father was a boy he stole an apple.” 

“An’ what'd they do to him?” sobbed Sammy. 

“What I did to you—an’ he never stole anything again.” 

“T won’t neither,” sobbed Sammy. 

“Sure, you won’t steal any more. You'll grow up honest like 
your father an’ your grandfather.” 

She had a red and white candy cane in her hand. She laid it 
softly on the chair by his bed, so he could find it when he awoke in 
the morning. 

“He'll never steal again. It is God’s will that he grow up 
honest,” she said as she undressed herself. 

The mother repeated the story of the grandfather next morning. 

“T’ll never steal again,” promised Sammy. 

“Now we go, before we go out with the push-cart, an’ pay for 
the tree,” she said. 

Sammy nodded a shamefaced consent. 

There was a sharp knock. Clancy the policeman threw open the 
door and walked in, motioning to someone to follow him. It was the 
owner of the tree. He identified the boy. 

“T got a warrant for that kid’s arrest,” said Clancy to the woman. 
She did not understand, but as the policeman led him away she ran 
after him through the streets, screaming and protesting. 

At the trial, through an interpreter, she said to the Judge: 

“No one need punish him. He will not steal again. I beat him. 
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He will never steal again. I will keep him with me after school— 
always.” 

She begged to pay for the tree he had taken. 

A young lady was called to make a report. She came down from 
the West Side to work in the slums. She knew the rules of the West 
Side. Therefore she prescribed for the slums. “Sammy had ho 
home life,” she declared. 

The mother could not give up selling trinkets on the street. So 
Sammy was sent by the Judge to an institution where cleanliness and 
discipline reigned. 

Someone who spoke the mother’s tongue explained it to her. 
She was not satisfied. She wept. She begged. She offered all she 
had to pay for the tree. But she was only an ignorant alien. The 
State must be parent to the boy. 

The place to which they sent him was not a prison. It was not 
even a reform school. But it was a stepping-stone toward both. 

The mother worked and saved. The pennies were put in the 
bank. There was still her husband’s dream that Sammy would be 
a doctor. 

After a year Sammy was sent home. He had learned many 
things. He had caught the community spirit—that is, the spirit of 
his community. The mother could not keep him with her always, as 
before. His former schoolmates pointed their fingers at him and said 
things she could not understand. Sammy understood and clenched 
his fists. He joined a gang. The members were not criminals, but 
they too had a record. Among them he was not marked. 

On Halloween a dummy with a cheap suit of clothes was carried 
away from in front of a second-hand shop. Sammy was among the 
boys who were caught. by Clancy. 

The Court remembered his record. He was sent to a reform 
school. 

Again an interpreter explained to the mother. Her son would 
be safe from the temptations of the street. He would learn a useful 
trade. She folded her roughened hands. 

“Russia or America. It is much the same. There are always 
tears,” she said. “It is God’s will,” she added, after a moment. 

And still she worked and saved. As her son was learning a trade 
she might help him open a shop. 

After three years they sent him back to her again. There was 
little resemblance now between the silent, shabby, alien woman and 

this rough, slouching boy with the manners and speech of the street 
amin. 
. The old ambition for Sammy was forgotten. 











































































































































































WASTE: A STORY 


“What will you do now?” she asked helplessly. 

“Get a job,” said Sammy. 

Work was scarce that winter. Employers prefer men without 
a record. Sammy could not starve. The pennies began to dribble 
from the little account in the savings bank. 


It was Christmas Eve again. The streets were crowded with 
late shoppers. Sammy wandered aimlessly, his hands in his pockets. 
Suddenly he stopped. At his feet was a wallet. Picking it up he 
looked quickly at its contents. It was full of bank-notes. 

Sammy hurried home with it. 

He showed it to his mother. She wrung her hands and wept. 

“Take it to the police.—It will bring us trouble.” 

But it was too late. A policeman had followed Sammy. With 


him was a stout elderly man with a red and angry face. He insisted 
that his pocket had been picked. 


Sammy appeared for trial again. He had been found with the 
— He had a record. He was sentenced to five years at hard 

z 

The mother clasped her roughened hands again. A tear spat- 
tered them. 

“Is there a God?” she moaned. 

After five years her son was released. His sentence had not been 
shortened for good behavior. He did not come back to her. He did 
not write. 

The mother waited for him. Through the summer heat, through 
the winter storms, she pushed her cart,—and earned her poor living. 
She put the pennies by. She kept her rooms bright and clean for him. 

For fifteen years she waited. 

Then a stranger came to her as she sat crouched in the gray rain 
beside her push-cart. With him was one who spoke her own language. 

“You are Mrs. Meta Levin?” he asked. 

“To. 

“You have a son?” 

oe 

“His name is Sam?” 

“Yes—Sammy. Is he living? Where?” 

“He is living. He sent to find you. He wants to see you once 
more.” 

“I will go to him,” she said, trembling so she could scarcely rise. 

“You will go now?” 

“Yes. Where is he?” 

“Tell her I’ll take her there,” the stranger said to the interpreter, 
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THRICE-SWIFTEST 


turning away from her eager look. His voice was unsteady. “Tell 
her he has not—long—to live.” 


She sat by him in his cell, stroking his hair with her wrinkled 
hands. 


“Sammy ?” 

“Mother.” 

“This time I take you home.” 

“Yes, mother. Tomorrow—after—you can have me then. They'll 
never take me again.” 

“Sammy?” 

oy fa 

“Why you never came back?” 

“They'd a had me anyhow. They put their mark on me that 
Christmas day when I was a kid.” 

“Sammy, when they send you back, we go away from New York 
—in the country where the birds sing.” 

“Yes, mother. No more New York streets for Sammy. Just 
birds singing all day, after they send me back this time. Goodbye, 
mother.” 


They sent him back. 
With the pennies she had saved she gave him all she could give 
him—a burial worthy of her love. 


For many long years she continued to push her cart through the 
dirty, crowded streets. It was all that life had left her. But she no 
longer put by her earnings. She no longer cared for her rooms. She 
no longer remembered God. 

Unnoted, she drifted with the human waste of a great city to the 
Last Rubbish Heap. 


THRICE-SWIFTEST 


| SOAR up in the air above you 
But not to kill— 
I dive down under the sea beneath your ship 
But never to destroy— 
Moods shall not bar my entrance to you 
Nor masks deceive me. . . 
I am the answer to your wordless call. 
Nina Butt. 


























THE GREAT RUSSIA PUT ON CANVAS: ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE PAINTINGS OF BORIS ANIS- 
FELD: BY MAY FANTON ROBERTS 


<a—ie NISFELD is Russia. No other nation known in his- 

‘ Vy tory could have produced him. Russia with her wide 

MA \| frozen still North, with her flaring heat, her scintillat- 

ing brain, her undisciplined emotion, her suffering, her 

rebellious release from suffering, her torture, her wild 

response to nature, these things are all in Boris Anis- 

feld’s paintings, in his subject, in his design, in his 

color. Often his subjects are not Russia, often they are pure phan- 

tasy, but, whether they are Japanese, or French or wholly phantastic, 

they are always Russia. They have in them the pomp of the most 

gorgeous royal courts in the world, they have in them the picturesque 

asceticism of the Greek Church, they have in them a certain blind bru- 
tality that is the heritage of the Russian peasant for centuries. 

And no presentation of Russia, whether it is Anisfeld’s paint- 
ings or Gorky’s dramas or Tschaikowsky’s music, is genuine that does 
not give you all these different phases of Russian life. 

The first of Anisfeld’s paintings that I had ever seen was the 
very complete and beautifully presented exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum, and the first impression of this collection of paintings gave 
me the intoxication of the tulip meadows in Holland, a futurist flower 
garden, a French Costume Ball with dawn coming in the windows. 
It was all these things and many more because although it was phan- 
tastical and the color shouted to you like the call of a trombone in a 
great orchestra; still it was also in its way, intentional and regulated 
in spite of its fiery emotion and certain fury of beauty. It was planned 
and well advised in each individual case, and amazingly convincing, 
but the sense of fine formality that controlled these singing emotions 
came to one afterward, after going about the rooms again and again 
and viewing the different paintings individually with a separate under- 
standing of each. 

When Dr. Brinton, who wrote the biography of Anisfeld for 
the Brooklyn Museum, tells us that this artist has been most essen- 
tially associated with the growth of the Ballet Russe, with all its sensu- 
ous beauty, mysterious music and glory of color, we are not surprised. 
We feel that Anisfeld is inherent in the art and beauty of modern 
Russia. There is music in his painting, there is wonderful motion, 
there is poetry and a sense of costume, all fresh, vivid and essentially 
Slavonic in expression. The genius of Nejinsky has touched his art, 
Stravinsky, Moussorgsky have poured their melody through the 
rhythm of his moving figures. We are not surprised that the exquisite 
production of “Les Sylphides” was the work of Anisfeld, and that 
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the decoration for “Boris Godounov,” terrible, tragic and sinister was a 
product of his most fertile art. Perhaps one of his greatest successes 
was the setting of Hugo von Hofmannstahl’s “Marriage of Zobeide” 
at Mme. Vera Kommissarjevskaya’s Dramatic Theatre. When this 
was finished, to quote Dr. Brinton, “something new had been added 
to the sum total of contemporary Slavonic art.” 


“This was,” Dr. Brinton says, “a Persian phantasy in three acts, 
and the play afforded Anisfeld the opportunity he had been longing 
for. He worked with unremitting ardour, and into its artistic inves- 
titure poured the wealth of his rich, fundamentally oriental tempera- 
ment. Each scene formed a separate picture, the moving figures of 
the actors being merely the highlights of the composition. The use 
of distinctive color schemes, especially of blue-green, orange-green, 
and rose-green and gold, was as novel as it was daring, and the combi- 
nations of tone and structural line were calculated to create a definite 
psychological as well as aesthetic impression.” 


In nineteen eleven “Sadko” was performed at the Chatelet in 
Paris and afterward at the Maryinsky Theatre in Petrograd. In the 
latter instance Anisfeld designed costumes as well as scenery. 


T has been strangely said that Anisfeld’s work suggested Monti- 
l celli or Odilon Redon. In a delightful appreciation of color, in a 
wholly novel method of presenting it, in a fearless acceptance of 
all color combinations or juxtapositions, a certain resemblance might 
be found; but, while Monticelli and Odilon Redon stop to think about 
their color and to revel in it and even to fuss a little bit about it, Anis- 
feld gives you the impression that he has swept past his canvas with his 
great glowing palette as though riding on the wind. He has painted 
with the vision and the freedom of some painter among the gods, 
sometimes scarcely stopping to enunciate what he has to say. ‘This, 
however, is only sometimes, for there are paintings of his so exquisitely 
elucidated that they are like delicate silver poems, like the wood wind 
instruments of an orchestra. 


We cannot see Anisfeld’s pictures without the time old curiosity 
as to the artist’s life and surroundings. He was born in Bessarabia 
and his father was a landed proprietor. Through Dr. Brinton’s de- 
scription we find that he lived much out of doors. “He noted the 
waving grain fields, the shifting contours of the clouds, and the silent 
change of season. Particularly fond of animals, he delighted in frat- 
ernizing with the horses and cattle that dotted the meadow and pas- 
ture. Yet by no means all his time was spent in the open, for the 
family to which he belonged was well known for its cultural sym- 
pathies. Drawing and music were his chief passions, and he dreamed 
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now of becoming a famous painter, now of being a celebrated violin 
virtuoso. The elder Anisfeld, who was of a studious disposition, more 
addicted to history and philosophy than agriculture, took an active 
interest in his son’s taste. So when, at the age of sixteen, the boy 
determined to devote himself to the study of art, he encountered none 
of the customary parental opposition.” 

He married in nineteen four and with his wife has roamed well 
over the world. He has painted the silent birch forests and the broad 
fields of Tver and Vitebsk, the West Dvina, the Dnieper, and, while 
in Crimea, he painted the wave washed shores of the village where 
the poet Pushkin once resided. 

Although he knows the Continent and possesses the wide cul- 
ture of Europe it is his own country that has charmed his interest, and 
has dominated his own character and, hence, his art. He has trav- 
elled from the Pinsk to Perm, from the Caucasus to the Pyramid. 
He knows the coast of Brittany, Capri, Spain and Switzerland, and 
no matter what change or transformation he may make subject to 
his interest he never can escape his birthright—“The imaginative 
fervour, the sumptuous tonality, the love of jewel-like surfaces, strange 
beasts, birds, flowers, fruits, and luxuriant foliage all point toward 
the seductive East rather than the ordered rationalistic West. Many 
of the more decorative and abstract canvases of Anisfeld are virtually 
Oriental syntheses. Removed from the realm of specific representa- 
tion, they unfold themselves with truly exotic splendor.” 

Although one feels almost a lack of control in Anisfeld’s use of 
color, his exciting piling up of contrasting hues, yet, with close enough 
study and understanding there is the never failing design in every 
picture, an outline that is intentional, a form that is wise and gracious, 
an adjustment of color to form and form to space that only the man 
who has seen profoundly into art and who touches it with reverent 
fingers could devise. In other words, there is a big plan back and 
under his work, there is his intention and organization for every canvas, 
and to this is added the rainbow gift, the free and burning technic, 
and there seems to be no limit to his gay delight in color. 


NISFELD says of his art: “I will always see a thing first in 
color. It comes to me as a fairly complete conception, and I 
rarely have to alter the essential character of any of my initial 

impressions.” Elaborating the idea he continued with brevity and con- 
cision, “It is my habit to put down these visions of color and form, such 
as they are, quite freely in water-color, pastel, or oil, and to amplify 
and intensify the scheme at some later time as I am so disposed. With 
me art is a matter of feeling, and I paint, as a rule, that which I feel, 
not that which I see. When I begin work upon the scenery for a 
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FLOWERS AND WOMAN, 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
BORIS ANISFELD 





ANISFELD, PAINTED 
BY HIMSELF. 
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MELTING SNOW: FROM A 
PAINTING BY BORIS ANISFELD., 








THE GARDEN OF THE HES 
PERIDES: FROM A PAINT- 
ING BY BORIS ANISFELD 





THE DRUMS ARE ECHOING IN OUR STREET 


ballet or an opera for instance, I pay scarcely any attention to the 
plot. I listen over and over to the score, for it is from the music that 
I derive my most valuable suggestions.” You have here in a measure 
the aesthetic credo of the new school of decorative idealism in Russia. 
The group to which Boris Anisfeld belongs, and which alternately 
devotes its energies to the stage, to the embellishment of the homes 
of the Petrograd and Moscow art patrons and merchant princes, and 
to painting whatever and however they like, is a newer group than 
the men who, a decade or more ago, gathered around Diaghilev and 
Benois. 

Dr. Brinton warns us that we must not be disturbed by the flexi- 
bility of subjects and treatment that characterizes Anisfeld and his 
compatriots. “These Slavs,” he says, “roam acquisitively over the 
art and literature of the universe. Forsaking at times native subject, 
the composers will set to music, the poignant fancies of Verlaine, the 
macaberesque figments of Poe, or a recently deciphered Assyrian 
cuneiform tablet. The painters find suggestion in Baudelaire, the 
Bible, or the Bagdad cycle. Art with them has, as we have already 
seen, won its release from objective presentation and today chooses 
anything that happens to fit the mood of the moment. . . . Typically 
Russian in their mysticism and power of psychic evocation, there is 
a festal, carnivalesque quality to these freely brushed pictorial syn- 
theses and these gleaming little water color panels. . . . And when 
confronting the production of Boris Anisfeld and kindred apostles of 
the new school of decorative idealism, it is well, for the time being, 
to forego reality and resign one’s self to the subtle potency of the 
spirit and the senses.” 


THE DRUMS ARE ECHOING IN OUR STREET 


oe drums are echoing in our street. 
Each has heard the music sweet: 
Jones, and Lena, and her three 

Boys; and Mrs. Rafferty. 


The drums are echoing in our street 

They change each life, as on they beat. 
And Ruth has heard them, Glen, and Guy, 
And Mrs. Henderson—and I. 


Mary vN DAVIEs. 
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BEAUTY IN THE MODERN HOME: 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES BY 
FRANK J. FORSTER 


HE task of an architect was at one time finished when 
the plans were completed. Now, however, an archi- 
tect who has faith and pride in his work does not relax 
his vigilance until he knows that the builders do their 
work well, that the grounds are planted so that they 
will complete instead of mar the house, and, finally, 

he often suggests the furnishing. It is well known that a 

house perfect in itself as far as architectural details are con- 

cerned can be utterly ruined by unappropriate furnishing. 

The treatment of wood for the interior of the rooms comes 
in the architectural specifications, but what is the use of suggesting 
the color of the woodwork unless the color scheme of all the room 
be worked out? There seems to be no possibility of drawing a sharp 
line between the work of the architect and the interior decorator. 
These two artists’ best work is done when they are working together 
or they must be merged into one individuality. Again, it is impos- 
sible to furnish a home without constant consultation with those who 
are to live init. A color that is restful and satisfactory to one person 
may distress another. 

Homes must satisfy ideals as well as shelter the body from storms 
and give the degree of comfort demanded by modern civilization. If 
the home is furnished in bad taste the members of the family might be 
excused for becoming miserable, nervous and, finally, ill. This may 
seem extreme but there is much truth in it. If homes are not pleasant, 
if there are no easy restful chairs with good lights close by, couches 
for relaxation, placed where they are sheltered from confusion or 
constant passing, people will not feel comfortable or satisfied and real 
family life will not develop. Beauty is always a lure to joy or peace, 
so each room should be beauti- 
ful else the home fails to fulfill 
its purpose, and alas often an 
association of articles, each > 
good, does not produce an aes- 
thetic effect upon the eye or 
mind. The mere purchasing of 
a good chair, table or portiére 
is not enough. Each thing must 
be chosen with the thought of 
its companion associates in SoM Tas me 
mind. pee | aE a ee ; 
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BEAUTY IN THE MODERN HOME 


effect upon the growth, 
the ideals, the develop- 
ment of mankind. Chil- 
dren brought up in simple 
good surroundings find 
that the desire for choice 
things has become en- 
grained. To furnish a home 
so that the picture of 
homely delight lives for- 
ever in the mind of one 
who spent his childhood in 
it, is not the easiest thing 
in the world. Our fore- 
fathers tell us of the early 
Colonial kitchens with 
brass and copper reflecting 
the dancing light, with 
pewter mugs and plates 
upon the mantle, braziers 
shining from the chimney 
piece, with the spit merrily 
turning and releasing sav- 
ory odours, with hand- 
made rugs upon the floor and tall clocks in the corner. The modern 
child has no such romantic picture imprinted in his mind. This is be- 
cause few of our rooms stand honestly for any type or purpose. They 
do not illustrate any standard, or style or idea of living. They are 
merely collections of unrelated articles that, fortunately, make no 
definite impression. 

Americans are gradually taking a more genuine interest in 
historic styles of furniture, and since it is obviously impossible for us 
to furnish our houses with time-toned articles the next best thing we 
can do is to get good imitations, that is, if one is bent on furnishing 
rooms in any particular style. Walter A. Dyer says that the require- 
ments of modern life call for pieces of furniture that were not made 
in Jacobean or Georgian days, but that “it is quite possible for a well- 
equipped designer to fashion a library or bedroom suite, for example, 
in which every detail is authentic and which exemplifies the great spirit 
of the period that it seeks to represent. This indeed requires greater 
skill than merely copying and not all designers possessed the skill. 
The result is a bewildering association of near-period furniture.” The 
only way for us to keep from filling our homes with poor imitation 
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= furniture is to 
i learn to discrimi- 
nate between the 
true and the false. 

We should make 
a study of historic 
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skilled experience of an interior decorator not only when a choice of 
furniture is to be made, but also when a color scheme is to be decided 
{| upon. Color has a marked influence upon the mind, so that hangings, 
it wall papers, rugs and ornaments of each room should be chosen only 
after consultation with people of acknowledged taste. There are 
/ certain accepted effects of color that cannot be changed; for instance, 
yellow is associated with light, green with freshness and youth, blue 
it with serenity, purple with ceremonious affairs. Red is an exciting 
\ color, black gloomy, grey sad, white enlivening. No one color can 
predominate in a room without a sense of monotony. There should 
Ht be neutral walls against which the color can be used to advantage. 
William Morris, though he wished for one tone effect in his wall paper 
it designs, avoided a sense of monotony by intricate and lovely designs 
worked out without any great contrast of color. Large pattern wall 
i papers offend the eye and attract attention and should therefore never 
be used in small rooms of good taste. 

A pleasant informality of what sometimes is referred to as “mod- 
| ern English cottage” type of architecture has become very popular in 
America. This style is characterized by a skilful use of extremely 
H simple materials and the result is charmingly direct and informal. A 
{i home built in this manner might be of stone, or of brick combined 
| 








with stucco, the stucco unpainted or possibly tinted in some such simple 
tone as pale buff while the exterior woodwork might be stained a warm 
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brown. The interior of such 

a house might be developed 

with simply stained wood- 

work, waxed to a dull fin- 

ish. Floors of porches, hall-  ; al & . 

ways, drawing rooms might ///) ee Te pennocel 
be of brick or what is often 7 Vy f >| gap) WITH 
referred to as “paving quar- 2d =p it | ~.. Ry on 
ries.” The furniture should = P53 

be of a tone agreeing with 

the standing woodwork. 

Color is important, there- 

fore, a quiet and restrained 

scheme may be introduced in wall coverings, rugs and draperies. The 
bedrooms of such a house could be furnished with painted furniture, 

yet selecting types which are not in any way extreme. One lovely 
bedroom in a small cottage of my acquaintance has the walls hung 
with modern English paper showing bunches of rich yellow mari- 
golds among green leaves, while the very simple cottage furniture 

is painted a rich dark blue with the same design of marigolds and 
leaves used as a decoration. 

The roof of the English cottage type is often given a somewhat 
steep pitch which affords an opportunity for interesting treatment of 
rafters, hand-hewn by preference. The plaster of the walls can be 
put on by hand which leaves the rough, yet smoothly polished surface 
which is impossible to imitate by mechanical process. 

The fabrics used in the modern homemaking made in variety 
of texture, color and pattern are offered in charming designs from 
the cheapest silkaline to the most expensive brocades. In that com- 
prehensive book “Decorative Textiles” by George Leland Hunter 
which has just been compiled for the benefit of people interested in 
beautiful homes, are described in detail many fabrics accessible to the 
modern decorator. Homespun, ticking, the open-weaved swansdown 
are coming into popularity because they can be dyed and embroidered 
to carry out any possible color 
scheme. The French and Antoi- 
nette rep, voile, marquisite and 
the scraggy warp-pile Terry 
cloth, the gay chintzes and cre- 
tonnes in flaming colors or in the 
mellow tones, copies from old 
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TWO CHINESE POEMS: TRANSLATED FROM 
LI PO, BY SASAKI AND MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


HER MEMORY 
7 HE memory of yesterday came. 


It was like an Eastern garden, with peach and plum trees 
Whose boughs were crimson and pale— 


: 
: 


The memory of her first going away. 


Her going was like a golden jar 
Dropped into a well. 


I walk with grief, and seat myself with sighs. 


| The two countries in which she lives 
Float back to me, through my grief and sighs... 


I fear that the spring-winds will sweep up 
My memory of her jewel-clear face. 


I sit in a lonely, white palace, 
And through the pale curtains, see flowers fluttering down. 
The moon is empty, to me. 





I GO TO VISIT A SEMI-GOD 


ie ee jut into the sky, like blue screens. 
Nothing is written upon the blue screens. 

I push apart the clouds 
| And walk up a slender road. 
| I see warm flowers and hear rushing springs. 
| A green cow lies amid the warm flowers 
| And white cranes sleep on the tops of pine trees... 
Twilight springs up from a lake below the mountains 
And meets a cold haze from the mountain tops. 
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THE ARCHITECT’S GIFT TO THE HOME 


-I\T. CATHERINE OF HUNGARY, so it is said, 
was once carrying loaves of bread to some poor people, 
when someone—perhaps it was an angel—stopped her 
and said, “Why are you taking these people bread? 
What they need is happiness.” The merciful St. 

Catherine at once changed the loaves into flowers, then 
with her arms filled with the lovely, fragrant food for the spirit, went 
on her way rejoicing, for she knew beauty was as much a necessity 
to man as bread and water and was happy to be able to bestow it. 

This charming legend comes to mind when looking at the old 
homestead at Mill Neck, remodeled by William Lawrence Bottomley 
for Robert Winmill, for it convinces the beholder that architectural 
comfort alone does not make a home. This one exhales beauty and 
therefore satisfies the spirit of the dweller within. It is substantial, 
the rooms well arranged, therefore satisfies every need of the physical 
man. Since mankind needs beauty as well as shelter, his house must 
make an appeal to his heart as well as render service to his body, 
else it cannot be worth the name of “home.” 

Architectural beauty cannot be won by elaborateness, but through 
a simplicity so pure and free from vulgar striving for effect that it 
approaches the sublime. Children’s spontaneous unaffectedness re- 
ceives instant homage. No trained or self-conscious effort could 
attract love and affection as readily. A house should be loved as well 
as admired, should please through the charm of design rather than 
by costliness of material. 

A house to be truly satisfying must look as though it had beer 
adopted, as it were, by Nature,—Nature must draw it close to 
with vine, shrub and flower, clothe it with her colors, spun with 
and rain and years. Great trees must stand guard, chanting anth« 
and crooning lullabies. One reason we love an old home is beca 
Nature has set her stamp of affection upon it. 

This lovely homestead sits comfortably in the sun, is dappxu 
with the shade of noble trees and banked by blossoming shrubs. Hos- 
pitality radiates from it like incense from a censor. Its face fairly 
shines with cordiality. A garden has been pushed out into the orchard, 
making an ideal out-of-doors living room. In this place open to the 
sky, yet walled to form a garden room, we find settees where books 
may be enjoyed and comfortable tables where writing materials may 
be brought out or where afternoon teas may be served. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the old pump beneath the arbor that suggests cool draughts 
for summer days. In every detail, in fact, it shows that it was built 
for someone’s happiness. And is not that what every home ought in 
its very nature, to express? 
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THE ARCHITECT’S GIFT TO THE HOME 


HERE is a subtle mingling of old and new in this house that 

is peculiarly attractive. The shingles are of random widths, 

thirty inches long, laid eleven inches to the weather. Some of 
them were taken from an old barn in the neighborhood; the others 
were new but had been dipped in a mixture of lime and lampblack 
so that they are in perfect sympathy with the mellow tone of the old 
shingles. The recipe for toning the shingles was obtained from an 
old local carpenter. The mixture in which the shingles were dipped 
was about the consistency of cream, the lime containing enough lamp- 
black to make it slate grey. The rain and sun toned this grey to the 
required shade. The entrance doorway, hood and settees are obviously 
new, yet do not jar harshly with the old shingles. The roof shingles 
are of red cedar toned with lampblack to modify the rawness. 

As might be guessed from the outside, the inner rooms are large, 
the living room being thirty-five feet across its face and at the rear 
are wings which partially enclose the charming orchard garden. 
Ancient trees stretch long arms over the walls of this garden room, 
scattering petals or dropping golden fruit as bidden by the passing 
seasons. Though the homestead itself has every appearance of being 
an old family inheritance, the barns are distinctly new, even to the 
modern note in weather vane and bird boxes. 

It has often been pointed out that every land contributes a new 
spirit to its architecture. American architecture is colored very largely 
with our struggle for democracy. As Irving K. Pond in his recent 
book, “The Meaning of Architecture,” has pointed out, we have re- 
tained from the English people a certain sturdy independence of 
thought; from the French a sparkle of the wine of life which compels 
us toward beauty; from Southeastern Europe and from the farther 
eastern countries, we get mystery, color and rhythm. The kaleido- 
scopic nature of the influx of ideas complicates our architectural ex- 
pression of democracy. “Out of all the struggle of the race and the 
individual upward, out of barbarism and childhood have come civiliza- 
tion and the full fruition of manhood; out of chaos has come order, 
out of strain and stress has come beauty. To conserve that beauty, 
to interpret and express it, is the privilege and the duty of the artist. 
To live in that beauty and make it a part of his being is the privilege 
as well as the duty of every civilized man.” 

In this homestead so admirably re-ordered from the old to suit 
modern needs, we find the outward and visible sign of the perfect 
blending of the beauty that should surround every civilized being and 
the physical comforts that make life run smoothly and set the spirit 
free to expand into high attainments. In this home the spirit of the 
past has been reverently kept, and linked with it is the sense of 
400 








THE LOVELY HOMESTEAD REMODELLED BY WILLIAM LAW- 
RENCE BOTTOMLY FOR ROBERT WINMILL, ESQ., AT LITTLE NECK, 
LONG ISLAND, IS DAPPLED WITH THE SHADE OF ANCIENT TREES 
AND BANKED BY OLD FASHIONED FLOWERING SHRUBS: HOS- 
PITALITY RADIATES FROM IT LIKE INCENSE FROM A CENSOR. 
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THE DOOR- 
WAY THOUGH 
MODERN RE- 
FLECTS THE 
SPIRIT OF OLD 
COLONIAL 
DAYS: THE 
HOOD AND 
SETTEES ARE 
NEW, YET DO 
NOT STRIKE 
HARSHLY 
AGAINST THE 
OLD SHINGLES 
WHICH WERE 
TAKEN FROM 
AN OLD BARN 
NEARBY. 





SHINGLES ON THE SIDE WALLS, THIRTY INCHES LONG, HAND-HEWN, WERE TAKEN FROM AN 


OLD BARN, AND ROOF SHINGLES ARE OF RED CEDAR TONED WITH LAMP RLACK TO HARMONIZE WITH 
SIDE WALLS. 











A GARDEN WAS PUSHED OUT INTO THE ORCHARD AND EN 
CLOSED IN A WALL: THUS AN IDEAL OUTDOOR SITTING ROOM 
WAS CREATED, THE CARPET OF WHICH IS VELVET GREEN 
GRASS DAPPLED WITH PETALS OF FALLING FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 











WALL FOUNTAIN 
IN THE OUTDOOR 
LIVING ROOM OF 
THE WINMILL 
HOME. 


BARNS AND 
STABLES OF THE 
WINMILL HOME 
ARE _ DISTINCTLY 
MODERN EVEN TO 
THE WEATHER 
VANES AND BIRD.- 
HOUSES. THUS THE 
HOME WHILE 
SHOWING THE OLD.- 
TIME SPIRIT SAT 
ISFIES EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF 
MODERN LIVING. 





THE ARCHITECT’S GIFT TO THE HOME 


affluence so essentially American. Thus tradition and progress are 
united in a way that pleases and comforts. 


“— [\t Housing Problem in War and in Peace,” published by 
“The Journal of the American Institute of Architects,” dis- 
cusses the question, ““What is a house?” in the following man- 

ner: “It is the prime element of national growth. It is the soil 
whence springs that eagerness in the heart of every man for a home 
of his own. It is, after all, the physical attribute of life upon the 
possession or retention of which most of our energy is directed. Be- 
cause of these things, it is the backbone of the nation. By the quality 
of its appearance, its convenience, its durability, one may infallibly 
determine the real degree of a nation’s prosperity and civilization. 

“What is a house? It is not a solitary entity by any means. 
Let us forget that. Just houses, no matter how well they answer our 
question, would not suffice. With houses go other things—good 
streets, for example (although our blind adherence to the old street 
idea wastes more acres of land and involves costs of upkeep which 
are rapidly challenging attention), gas, water, light, fire protection 
(which ought to be needed less and less, rather than more and more), 
garbage removal—all of these things are indispensable in any modern 
community. 

“In the great and wonderful epic of America we have been thrilled 
with the first coming of the pioneer. As he took his way westward 
into the depths of the wilderness, we have journeyed with him, breath- 
less, in the great adventure. Is there not then a profound significance 
—a deep reproach—in the fact that where we once tingled with joy 
over the picture of the rude ‘home,’ the family ‘fireside,’ the welcoming 
‘hearth-fire,’ the sheltering ‘roof-tree,’ we are now content to dismiss 
the picture from our minds and utter platitudes about ‘housing’? We 
even include it in our philanthropies and consign to the pathetic field 
of charity that which we once glorified as the very essence of our 
American spirit and courage—the quest of a home!” 

















AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN THE GREAT WAR 


N every previous war almost all that the colleges and uni- 
versities could contribute to the country was the offer of 
their students and instructors for positions in the fighting 
line. The Great War, however, had many essential points 
of difference. This war in which the world engaged was 
one of nations, as well as armies. Back of each part of 

the vast host was a nation organized in such a way as to permit 

it to exercise all its scientific, moral and physical force. Uni- 

versity laboratories have had to be devoted to the study of ques- 
tions of military significance, problems have been presented to the 
medical men, the chemists and the physicists which in days gone by no 
one would have dreamed of calling upon them to solve. The econo- 
mist and statistician have been summoned to aid in solving the new 
economic questions. Athletics once regarded as one of the greatest 
obstacles to the acquisition of sound learning has been proven to have 
great disciplinary value. The football star has literally shone in the 
Heavens when he has taken up aviation, the captain of an athletic 
team is seen to have acquired habits of leadership which have been 
invaluable in military crises. 

These thoughts, given forth in a speech by Frank J. Goodnow, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, are shared by all the colleges 
and universities in America. The universities have been proven to 
have been invrluable avenues of scientific as well as man power. Stu- 
dents have responded to the tasks of their Government, serving at 
The Front when physically able, or serving on the second line in 
myriads of ways, men and women doing a work that could not have 
been spared from this unique war of brains. 


T HE work of Johns Hopkins University has been untiring. It 
has offered to the Officers’ Training Camp a number of candidates 
who had already made considerable progress in military instruction 
at the beginning of the war. The faculty, students and alumnaes from 
this University contributed to the purely military service of the coun- 
try in great numbers. At the same time a notable feature of their 
war work sprung from the medical department. Fifty members of 
the medical faculty were attached to the medical department of the 
army, either as advisors or as directors, heads of medical research. The 
department of chemistry abandoned its usual course and devoted 
itself to the solution of the problems given it by the government. The 
department of physics turned to signal corps work; the engineering 
department took up the work of the Naval Consulting Board; the 
departments of zodlogy and botany were converted to scientific experi- 
ments in connection with the conservation and production of food. 
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YALE’S war record showed eight thousand men in service, three 
thousand five hundred holding commissions and one hundred and 
twelve on The Roll of Honor. Seventy-five faculty members were 
absent in service. Yale’s contribution to America’s war programme 
includes the only college Field Artillery School, the largest college 
Naval School Unit, the first American Mobile Unit, the only School 
for Training Signal Corp Officers, the only school for training labora- 
tory men for army hospitals and laboratories, the first bureau planned 
for college men abroad in war service. Yale’s Armed Camp included 
field artillery, naval training, engineering, chemical, signal, medical 
and free medical units, army laboratory school and signal camp train- 
ing school for officer candidates. 


THE women’s universities also accepted war service as part of the 
school curriculum. Vassar which was begun during the Civil War 
has therefore the fundamental belief that a college should perform a 
service essential to the nation in war as well as in peace. Though 
classroom work was not interrupted during the Great War both fac- 
ulty and students entered with a zest into war activities, sending ambu- 
lances to France, supporting beds in Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Tuberculosis 
Hospital and organizing summer training camps for nurses. The 
Vassar Unit for Service Abroad supported by funds raised by the 
alumnae and undergraduates accomplished distinguished service in 
France. Vassar’s Farm Unit was perhaps its most notable line of 
activity. The success of its student labor on the College Farm aroused 
an interest that lead to important developments in every part of the 
country. The girl students undertook all forms of farm work, even 
plowing, seeding, harvesting, establishing and running a model dairy, 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables. Vassar’s volunteer farming 
stimulated interest in The Woman’s Land Army all over America. 


W ELLESLEY as well as Vassar put its war work under the direc- 

tion of a war council composed of the Faculty and Students. All 
funds except gifts to The Red Cross and United War drives went 
into a war chest. Ten thousand dollars was taken from this war 
chest last year for various relief agencies. The total gifts to war 
work from Wellesley amounted to thirty thousand dollars. Another 
thirty thousand was contributed by the Alumnae for the support of 
Wellesley’s Unit of Relief sent to France last April. Though the 
Unit and The Land Army Training Camp are representative features 
of Wellesley’s War Work, the college offered much in war courses, 
first aid, French conversation, food study, agriculture, Braille writing, 
wireless telegraphy, practical chemistry, bacteriology. Many members 
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WAR WORK AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


of its faculty have given their entire service to the Government and 
many students were active in helping sell Liberty Loan Bonds. 


TUFTS COLLEGE sent over seven hundred men in the army and 

navy. It established short intensive courses in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, civil engineering. Tufts’ radio station has been engaged in 
war work since the beginning of hostilities. A Vocational Section of 
the United States Army composed of two hundred and fifty men 
was established early in the war to train men in carpentry and auto 


mechanics. 


THE University of Pennsylvania not only contributed liberally of 

its economics and its equipment to the cause of democracy and hu- 
manity through her campus, but her buildings and laboratories have 
frequently been used by various regiments of Engineers, Infantry and 
other units. Classes in French were conducted for men in the service 
and the various schools opened under government auspices for training 
Army medical officers in oral, neurologic, authopaedic and general 
surgery, and for the training of men for the navigation of the sea 
and the commanding of the Merchant Marine. About two thousand 
five hundred of the Government students are in student army training 
camps, and seven thousand five hundred in The Naval Training Unit. 
Nearly ten thousand University of Pennsylvania men are in active 
service. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE is one of the leading institutions in the 
country as far as concerns the percentage of its graduates and 
undergraduates in war service. The summer training camps for 
alumnae and undergraduates have made distinguished records, the 
course being varied through lecture drill and practical trench work. 


THE University of Chicago conducted a series of war lectures for 

the benefit of civilians as well as military men, published lessons 
in military French and conducted classes in aeroplane mechanics, car- 
pentry, and every form of craft intended to be helpful in vocational 
theraphy. Though it is impossible to state in detail the activities of 
this University, for complete information cannot be obtained yet, 
it has stood with other American universities for devoted service in 
scientific departments for the war as well as giving of its man power. 


THE universities of the West responded with loyalty and eager 

patriotism to the nation’s call to serve as promptly as did the Eastern 
universities. The University of California with more than three thou- 
sand stars shining from her service flag employed her full resources 
of faculty and student body and alumnae toward bringing the war 
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WAR WORK AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


to a speedy and successful termination. Her members were found on 
the firing line of France, with the nation’s battlefleet, in the shipyards, 
the laboratories of war science, in the mines and on the farms. Men 
and women from the University of California have given the best 
of their service. Recognizing that this great war was a contest waged 
not only by those wearing khaki or blue jackets but also by the non- 
combatant civilian, the University opened courses with the thought 
of dealing with the Reconstruction problems which would be needed 
after peace was declared. A School of Military Aeronautics at Berke- 
ley was started for the United States Army, the University providing 
instructors, building barracks and the laboratory equipment with the 
exception of special equipment such as aeroplanes and engines, which 
were furnished by the army. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY with fourteen hundred and fifty- 

four men in actual service gave liberally of her faculty members, 
every remaining instructor doing double work in such activities as mili- 
tary training, scientific research investigation, Red Cross and other 
services of mercy, food conservation, agriculture and the teaching of 
French and English to officers and soldiers stationed at Camp Fre- 
mont, a large cantonment located partly on Stanford University 
land. The men from the Camp have been given free use of the Uni- 
versity fields, campus and the splendid library. A Unit of specially 
trained women was sent to do civilian relief work for the Red Cross in 
France. Other Stanford women students organized into an Agricul- 
tural Unit and helped save the fruit and vegetable crop of California. 


The Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Nebraska, Texas, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana have all in addition to sending of their faculty and student bodies 
into active service, conducted training schools for every form of war 
service. More than five hundred universities, colleges and high schools 
of this country have rearranged their entire curriculum with the view 
of giving the Government the most perfect support possible. Nearly 
all the western universities conducted a special campaign for greater 
food crops, not only issuing bulletins, posters and pamphlets and 
seeing that articles were published through newspapers, but they 
effected codperation with bankers, business men’s clubs and similar 
organizations toward the feeding of the vast Allied Armies. Men 
were sent into the fields to give their personal attention to the instruc- 
tion of the farmers and class rooms were opened in the universities 
for lectures on agriculture. The universities, also, sometimes in the 
place of the classics substituted lessons in wireless telegraphy, auto- 
mobile repairing, first aid, the care of the sick, dietetics, carpentry, and 
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THE TIME-CLOCK 


the training of men and women in vocational work so that their expe- 
rience could be immediately called upon when the soldiers returned 
from the war and needed their help. Every University has helped the 
Red Cross, worked for the Liberty Loan, bought Bonds and put 
its personal life on the most economical basis. 


W HEN Columbia opened this fall cap and gown were seldom seen, 

for Columbia with four hundred other colleges gave sign that they 
were allied with the Army of the United States. Military training 
became compulsory and The Students Army Training Corps with a 
definite military status took possession of the campuses. Though the 
War Department explained that the universities were to be taken over 
“as an emergency measure to increase the scope of military training 
and instruction and so provide a larger number of educated and 
trained men for the army’s need,” Columbia became practically a 
military camp. Yale, Harvard and Princeton also became practically 
military camps and training schools. 


THE TIME-CLOCK: BY CHARLES 
HANSON TOWNE 
I 


"4 ICK-TOCK! TICK-TOCK!” 
Sings the great time-clock. 
And the pale men hurry 
And flurry and scurry 
To punch their time 
Ere the hour shall chime. 
“Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Sings the stern time-clock. 


“It—is—time—you—were—come!” 
Says the pendulum. 
“Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Moans the great time-clock. 
They must leave the heaven 
Of their beds. . . . It is seven, 
And the sharp whistles blow 
In the city below. 
They can never delay— 
If they’re late, they must pay. 
“God help them!” I say. 









THE TIME-CLOCK 


But the great time-clock 
Only says, “Tick-tock!” 


They are chained, they are slaves 
From their birth to their graves! 
And the clock 

Seems to mock 

With its awful “tick-tock!” 
There it stands at the door 

Like a brute, as they pour 
Through the dark little way 
Where they toil night and day. 
They are goaded along 

By the terrible song 

Of whistle and gong, 

And the endless ““Tick-tock!”’ 

Of the great time-clock. 


“'Tick-tock! 'Tick-tock!” 
Runs the voice of the clock. 
































II 


Some day it will cease! 
They will all be at peace, 
And dream a new dream 
Far from shuttle and steam. 
And whistles may blow, 
And whistles may scream— 
They will smile—even so, 
And dream their new dream. 


But the clock will tick on 
When their bodies are gone; 
And others will hurry, 

And scurry and worry, 

While “Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Whispers the clock. 


“Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Forever runs on the song of the clock! 
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THE COLONIAL IDEA IN MODERN FURNI- 
TURE: BY MARGARET MEADE 


HE Georgian era, which was the Golden Age of English furni- 

ture history, was no less important in the annals of Colonial 

homes. Although Chippendale, the first of the four great Georg- 
ian designers, was born in seventeen hundred and five, it is improb- 
able that his work greatly influenced taste in the Colonies before sev- 
enteen hundred and fifty. By that time wealth had greatly increased 
in America. Salem, then a prosperous maritime city, was waxing rich 
off its Clipper trade, and other New England cities had become thriv- 
ing centers of industry and manufacture. In the South, the cotton 
and tobacco plantations allowed their owners to live with almost 
princely luxury. In American cities the books of design published by 
English cabinet-makers were offered for sale the same year that they 
appeared in London. In the East, the primitive log-cabin days were a 
thing of the past. Some of the stately Colonial houses were worthy 
to be styled mansions, in size and elegance, and the finest furniture 
was demanded for their spacious rooms. 

This was the “age of mahogany,” and most of the cherished pieces 
of early American mahogany furniture date from this period, seven- 
teen hundred and fifty to eighteen hundred and thirty. Chippen- 
dale’s furniture was probably popular in the Colonies for a longer 
period than the styles of the other Georgian designers. When inter- 
course was broken with the mother country by the Revolutionary War, 


Chippendale was still in high vogue. The style of Hepplewhite, which 
had in the interval aeenens Chippendale in popularity in England, 


did not become well known here until nearly seventeen hundred and 
eighty-five, and shared favor with Sheraton designs, introduced about 
the same time. 

Possibly the easiest way to become familiar with the American 
furniture of the period is to study each article of common household 
use in its various phases, rather than the works of the several designers. 

Chairs, perhaps because they are one of the most useful and com- 
monest of all pieces of furniture, are quick to reflect changes of taste 
and are likely to show many variations of design. Of course, the 
Queen Anne and William and Mary furniture was not abandoned 
when the work of the Georgian designers became known in the Col- 
onies. Many of the earlier pieces were extremely beautiful and well 
made and of considerable expense. It is also to be remembered that 
much of the Georgian furniture is of a rather formal elegance, and 
not suited to the humbler and less pretentious homes. ‘Two types of 
chair which were carried over from an early period and were still much 
used were the slat-back and banister-back chairs, most frequently 
made with rush seats. The other chair, not of strictly Georgian design, 
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TYPICAL TREATMENT OF SIDE OF 
ROOM IN OLD COLONIAL HOUSE, FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY NORTHEND 


EXCELLENT 
IMITATIONS 
OF COLONIAL 
MODELS MADE 
BY GENUINE 
CRAFTSMEN, 
OF TODAY. 


A LOVELY COLONIAL ROOM 
COULD BE EVOLVED FROM 
THESE MODELS. 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIR SUIT- 
ED TO THIS INTERIOR. 








COLONIAL ROOMS CAN BE PLANNED 
BY THE TOUCHSTONE WITH CARE AS 
TO ACCURACY OF DETAIL IN FURNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHING. 


MODELS OF “MODERN COLO 
NIAL FURNITURE,” MADE WITH 
THE UTMOST ATTENTION TO 
BEAUTY OF LINE, AND OF DURA 
BILITY. 




















A COLONIAL DINING ROOM, FROM 
ENGLAND HOUSE. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN A FINE TYPE OF OLD NEW 








AN OLD COLO 
NIAL BEDROOM. 








INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF MODERN COLONIAL FURNITURE, SUITED TO A TYPE 
OF BEDROOM SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. 











A JACOBEAN CHEST OF 
MODERN MANUFACTURE, 
MOST CAREFULLY REPRO- 
DUCED IN FORM, PROPOR- 
TION AND DETAIL. OR 
THE HIGH BOY SHOWN ON 
PAGE 413 COULD BE USED 
IN THIS ROOM. 


COLONIAL SETTEE MODERN IN EXECUTION. 


A CHIPPEN 
DALE MODEL 
THAT CAN BE 
USED IN PLACE 
OF THE OLD 
COLONIAL 
ARMCHAIR. 


AN INTERIOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHED FROM A GEN- 
UINE COLONIAL SITTING 
ROOM, UNCHANGED 
THROUGH GENERATIONS 
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which enjoyed an almost unparalleled popularity in American homes, 
was the Windsor. During the last half of the eighteenth century, no 
other kind of chair was so much used. 

There are many variations of the Windsor chair. The earliest 
type is that in which the arms make a continuous line around the back, 
and the spindles extending above to form the back are finished at 
the top with a slightly curved piece of wood. The tall comb-backed 
Windsors are so called from the fact that the upper portion of the 
back with its curved top resembles in shape the old-fashioned back- 
comb. American-made chairs had stout underbracing and turned 
legs; the spindles were smooth, and slightly larger in circumference at 
their middle height. English Windsors differed from American in 
having a pierced splat in the back in addition to the spindles. 

At the present time Windsors are made in almost every sort of 
cabinet wood, and are even lacquered. The early American tradition 
does not sanction any such catholic practise. Colonial Windsors were 
painted, most often dark green but occasionally black; and when it 
was desired to add a special touch of distinction, small designs in dull 
yellow were applied. 

The finest of the American Windsors were made in Philadelphia, 
a city which was something of a cabinet-making center. That the 
spirit of business competition was even then keen, is shown by a rather 
naive advertisement appearing in a Boston newspaper to the effect 
that a local chair maker had Windsors te sell “as good as those made 
in Philadelphia.” 

A peculiar kind of chair of which some examples in the style 
of Chippendale are still preserved was the “roundabout” chair. The 
type had been developed some time before Chippendale’s day, the 
older pieces showing Queen Anne, William and Mary and even Stuart 
influences. It is designed with one leg in front, and the low back and 
arm rail extend around two sides. 

All of Chippendale’s chairs enjoyed great popularity in this 
country and importation was made of almost every type, the elaborate 
ribbon-back chairs with cabriole legs, the simpler ladder-backs, the 
chairs in “Chinese taste” with fretted or latticed backs and straight 
legs, the Gothic chairs, and other less familiar types. American 
taste, however, seems to have preferred the simpler phases of Chip- 
pendale’s genius, and the more bizarre Chinese and Rococo French 
examples are seldom met with on this side of the Atlantic. The 
ladder-back, which was one of the simplest and most charming of Chip- 
pendale’s chairs was a great favorite in the Colonies. The great wing 
chairs, which we sometimes call fireside chairs, because there is noth- 
ing more inviting by the hearth, were made by Chippendale and im- 
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— to America. They usually have cabriole legs with claw and ball 
eet. 

It must not be forgotten that cabinet making had now become 
something of a fine art in this country. The books of design pub- 
lished by the famous English designers were available, and native cab- 
inet-makers used them to such good advantage that it is often difficult 
to determine whether a chair is of English or American manufacture. 

After the Revolution, Hepplewhite chairs replaced those of Chip- 
pendale in popular favor. For delicacy and grace, Hepplewhite has 
never been surpassed and the charming shield-, heart-, or hoop-backed 
chairs made from his designs, are among the most treasured of Ameri- 
can heirlooms. 

Sheraton chairs, almost contemporary in the Colonies, with the 
introduction of Hepplewhite chairs, were made on the straight lines 
characteristic of the work of the last of the great Georgian designers. 
In the earlier examples the back usually shows a carved slat, some- 
times lyre-shaped, panels of lattice or fret work, or a series of slender 
flat uprights, or of turned balusters. Later Sheraton chairs verge on 
the Empire style; the top rail is usually curved back, and there is a 
horizontal flat bar some inches above the seat rail. The arms sweep 
from the top rail to seat rail in long graceful curves, and the legs 
show a tendency to splay outward in the fashion of the Empire. Can- 
ing and painting was much employed by Sheraton, and there are some 
examples of his decorated style in this country. 

The Brothers Adam, whose work should logically be placed be- 
tween that of Chippendale and Hepplewhite, had less influence upon 
American taste than the other three Georgian designers. The work 
of the Adams was of great delicacy, and the inspiration for their 
designs came largely from classical motives. Although Adam furni- 
ture was not unknown in the Colonies, it is only rarely that a piece 
of true Adam design is found in America. 

Settees and sofas were made by all of the Georgian designers. 
The smaller sofas and caned settees followed the lines of the chair 
backs; larger sofas and those that were heavily upholstered naturally 
diverged somewhat from the lighter proportions suitable to chairs. 
Small seats, designed to fit beneath windows or in deep embrasures 
were much used in Colonial homes of the later eighteenth century. 
They are in reality benches with arms, patterned after the various chair 
backs, at either end. Benches and stools were made by Chippendale, 
but by the time Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs had become popu- 
lar, they were no longer fashionable. 

Small tables became more numerous as living standards grew 
more complex. Dining tables were most often oblong with semi-circular 
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drop leaves. Those made after Chippendale’s design had cabriole 

legs, while the influence of Hepplewhite and Sheraton is seen in 

— legs which were sometimes plain and sometimes reeded or 
uted. 

A type of incidental table which enjoyed exceptional popularity 
in early American homes was the tripod table, which owes its introduc- 
tion to Chippendale. In most instances the tops of these tables were 
hinged so that they could be placed against the wall when not in 
use. The pedestal was plain, reeded or carved and sprang from a 
turned or carved base supported by three cabriole legs. Occasionally 
the tops were plain; more frequently they had a scalloped edge, or 
turned-up pie-crust edge, or were surrounded by a little rim known 
as a “gallery.” Rarely, the tripod tables had three trays and were 
known as dumb-waiter tables. 

Card playing, outside of the strictly Puritan communities, was 
a favorite diversion, and elaborate tables were made to meet the needs 
of the game. Those designed by Chippendale were most often rectan- 
gular, and had cabriole legs; whereas the Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
tables often had serpentine fronts finished with horizontal reeding. 
Tops were usually double, and the extra flap either fitted down exactly 
over the top or stood against the wall; when in use the flap was sup- 
ported by a hinged leg which pulled out for this purpose. The most 
elaborate of these card tables had sunken wells in the corners to hold 
money, and hollows to accommodate candlesticks. 


Pembroke tables which were made by both Sheraton and Hepple- 
white seem to us now to have a distinctly Colonial flavor. They 
were oblong and were fitted with a short oblong leaf at either end. 
During the latter part of the eighteenth century Pembroke tables were 
much used as breakfast tables. 

Work tables or sewing tables were made with square or octagonal 
tops and a tier of three or four drawers, and a type favored by Shera- 
ton had a deep bag or pouch of silk or chintz. 

Writing furniture became plentiful in the Colonies during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and embraced all the types most 
common in England. Knee-hole desks which had rectangular tops 
supported at either end by a tier of drawers, leaving a hollow space in 
the center for the writer’s knees were early favorites. One of the most 
popular and convenient pieces of early American furniture was the 
bureau bookcase. In the lower portion were several drawers sur- 
mounted by a slant-top desk section, while the upper part consisted 
of a cabinet of shelves for books enclosed by glass-traceried or wood 
doors. They were also made without the upper cabinet. Small secre- 
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taries were supported on cabriole or straight legs and were provided 
with two or three drawers and a slant-top lid. 

Bureau desks were really only chests of drawers, the upper drawer 
having a pull down front to serve as a writing bed and being fitted 
with pigeon holes and trays. With the influence of Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton, desks and secretaries tended to become less ponderous, and 
the delicate little cabinets supported by graceful carved or reeded legs 
and fitted with beautifully traceried glass doors were much prized. 
Desks with “tambovr” tops, really the forerunners of our modern roll- 
tops, came into existence at this time. Sheraton introduced numbers 
of ingenious devices in the way of secretary drawers, sliding panels, 
and hidden springs. So cleverly were some of these secret devices 
contrived that desks handed down from early American ancestors 
have frequently remained in the possession of descendants for years 
before the concealed compartments were discovered. 

Bookcases were occasionally made as separate pieces of furniture, 
but more frequently they are found with drawers and desk portions, in 
the form of the bureau bookcases described above. 

Highboys and lowboys were made in more elaborate form by 
Chippendale than those of Queen Anne and William and Mary design. 
They were not designed by the later Georgian designers and never 
attained any great degree of popularity in England. In the Colonies, 
however, they were decidedly popular, and continued to be made and 
used all through the eighteenth century. The block front, with the 
center portion projecting slightly beyond the sides, was a type which 
enjoyed almost exclusively American prestige, and bureau bookcases 
and chests of drawers were also made with block fronts. 

The name bureau, originally applied only to writing furniture, 
began, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, to be used in its 
modern American sense, in connection with the low chests of drawers 
then popular. The more elaborate of these bureaus had serpentine 
or swelled fronts, and were supported on bracket feet or the French 
feet which form part of the frame and flare outward. Others were 
provided with claw and ball feet, and in some instances were made 
with block fronts. Bureaus were not used in America until after 
seventeen hundred and fifty. 

The oak court cupboards of Jacobean days were the forerunners 
of the sideboard. Sideboards, in the modern meaning of the term, 
were said to have been made by Chippendale; but his designs were 
probably for serving tables, or the long marble-topped wall tables 
popular about seventeen hundred and fifty. The first sideboards used 
in the Colonies were from the designs of Hepplewhite or Shearer. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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A BABY’S DRESS: BY HAZEL HALL 
T is made of finest linen— 


Sheer as wasp-wings; 
It is made with a flowing panel 
Down the front, 
All over-run with fagot-stitched bow-knots 
Holding hours and hours 
Of fairy-white forget-me-nots. 


And it is finished. 

To-night, crisp with new pressing, 
It lies stiffly in its pasteboard box, 
Smothered in folds of tissue-paper 
Which envelope it like a shroud— 
In its coffin-shaped pasteboard box. 


To-morrow a baby will wear it at a christening; 
To-morrow the dead-white of its linen 

Will glow with the tint of baby skin; 

And out of its filmy mystery 

There will reach 

Baby hands... . 


But to-night the lamplight plays over it and finds it cold. 
Like the flower-husk of a little soul, 

Which, new-lived, has fluttered to its destiny, 

It lies in its coffin-shaped pasteboard box. 


To-morrow will make it what hands cannot— 
Limp and warm with babyness, 

A hallowed thing— 

A baby’s dress. 
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TASTEFUL TOUCHSTONE HOUSES FOR 
MODERATE INCOMES 


N one of the beautiful marriage songs written by a poet of the 
I almost forgotten tribe of Tenasa Indians, which has lately been 


translated so that it reaches our understanding, we find these 
— “Rejoice, Tiakens, be glad, be happy, 
Build thyself a happy home, 
This is the song of the building.” 


It then speaks of the building of it and of the bride that he chooses 
from among the maidens: “By what name is thy bride known? Is she 
beautiful? Are her eyes soft as the light of the moon?” We read in 
other fragments of Iroquois rituals preserved to us in the rudest 
form, that the Indian, when he chose a maiden and made a home for 
her, made it beautiful: 
“It is made in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty.” 

The Indian’s idea of 
beauty is, of course, 
very different from 
ours, but the spirit that 
inspired him to build 
beautifully, to build a 
“happy home,” should 
inspire the modern 
builder just as fervent- 
ly. There is no need to 
build a house no matter 
how small it is so that it 
is a blotch on the natu- 
ral beauty of our earth. 
We have been told 
many times that beauty 
is a financial asset, that 
HOUSE WITH HOLLOW TILE — property with . 
CONSTRUCTION. THE GRACE. beautiful tree or home 
FUEROOTSIMECATHERS THE upon. it, increases the 

selling possibilities. 
THE ToucHSTONE 
has published a number 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


of small though capa- 

er cious houses, designed 

‘ -F00M: HOUSE for inexpensive con- 

EDS REM “BEDROOM: No. 43 struction, yet there is 

always some charm of 

line about them that 

lifted them from the ig- 

nomy of “cheapness.” 

Several times we have 

designed a house for a 

fifty-foot lot because 

Caco we have had so many 

requests for such de- 

signs. Our suburbs of- 

‘OWNERS Ku fer many fifty-foot lots 

_— *DED-KOOM: ff) SECOND for building purposes 

PLAN that are reasonable in 

price, but it is always 

difficult to build on so narrow a lot. Many of 

these lots extend well back from the street, so that 

‘IEPING OK if a house is built near the street line, there is am- 

910% hs ple room at the back for flower or vegetable gar- 
den, a few fruit trees and a drying yard. 


THIS month we are showing a house of hollow tile, Touchstone 
House Number Forty Three, that could be built on a fifty-foot lot. 
A garage has been added because so many people wish a garage and 
house in one for convenience and because it saves expense in building. 
If, by chance, this garage is not needed it could easily be omitted and 
still the roof line would be good. A glance at the floor plans shows 
that the garage is separated from the main body of the house by two 
doors, one leading into an entry and another which separates the hall 
and this small entry. Thus there is a check on all odors of gasoline 
that might come into the house if a door opened directly into the 
garage. This garage serves several purposes—one is that it makes a 
direct avenue to the backyard. If material for a garden were needed 
in the backyard it could be carried through this garage. There is a 
work bench directly underneath a window. By planting some flow- 
ering vine over the door of the garage a beautiful entrance might be 
created. 
From the small porch one steps directly into the hall, at the left 
of which is the large living room. At one end of the living room is a 
sunroom which could be filled with plants or hung with bright drap- 
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eries and would no doubt prove to be the 
most popular room of the house. The living 
room is also lighted by a group of windows. 
At the end of the room, opposite the sun 
porch is the fireplace with shelves of books 
on either side. This makes a most cheerful 
assembling place for the family. 

From the hall also the dining room is 
reached. This room is separated from the 
kitchen by a pantry lined with shelves from 
floor to ceiling. There is also a dresser to 
hold the dishes needed in the dining room. 
This saves having a dish closet in the dining 
room. The kitchen is well lighted and sup- 
plied with dressers for kitchen utensils. The 
range is placed near the window so that 
full light can be had for the cooking. In 
the small passageway between the hall and 
the kitchen are two closets for coats. There 
is a service porch for the kitchen and the 
icebox can be kept in the pantry beneath the 
shelves. 

From the hall the stairs rise to the sec- 
ond story. There are four bedrooms, a 
sleeping porch and bath in the second story, 
each room being provided with closets and 
windows so arranged that cross drafts are 
secured. There is a little skylight set in the 


roof of the garage to light the hallway. 


HE second house, Touchstone House 

Number Forty Four, is even more sim- 
ple. It is the smallest possible house that 
can be built that will give any degree of 
comfort and beauty. It is just such a house 
as a young couple would like to start life 
in, and it could be built in almost any com- 
munity. 

We have shown it made of shingles, but 
it could be developed in clapboards or even 
of metal laths and stucco. On the first 
floor there is a large living room, dining 
room and kitchen well arranged for con- 
venience. The sink is directly beneath win- 
dows. There are two large dressers, one 
for kitchen utensils and one for china used 
in the dining room. Icebox is placed near 
the service porch and the stairs leading 
down into the basement are near the kitchen 
door. There is a closet in the vestibule to 
be used for coats and umbrellas. There are 
two bedrooms in the second story, each 
with generous closets, and a bath. 

It is generally conceded that in a small 
house the kitchen should be the most in- 
teresting room because in a small house the 
mistress does her own housework. There 
is no reason why the kitchen should not be 
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beautiful. We have several times quoted at 
length from books of authority on the fit- 
ting up of kitchens. In every case insist- 
ence is made on the position of the kitchen 
fittings so that the worker need not take un- 
necessary steps. The range, mixing tables, 
sink and the dish closets should be placed 
so that the worker moves from one to the 
other with no confusing, crisscross steps. 
All kitchens should be light in color. No 
longer do we find woodwork painted dark 
depressing browns or lifeless, utilitarian 
grey. They are blue and white, yellow and 
white or all white. Walls are painted, 
tiled or covered with Sanitas so that they 
can be easily cleaned. Floors are of tile, 
tessalated, linoleum, oilcloth or that cork 
combination that is so steadily gaining popu- 
larity. In the modern kitchens floors join 
walls with a curve so that there is no pos- 
sibility of a crack appearing in which germs 
and insects could live. Sinks and drain- 
boards are in one piece so that grease can- 
not collect. Over the range is a hood to 
carry away fumes of cooking. Sinks are 
higher than they used to be so that the 
worker need not stoop over, thus saving 
strain on the back. Tables are of the same 
height as the sink so that dishes can be 
slipped from one to the other without un- 
necessary lifting. The dish closet is at the 
right of the sink so the dishes can be put 
back easily in their places after being 
washed. Iceboxes are made so that it is 
easy for them to be kept in absolutely sani- 
tary condition. 

It is just as easy to treat the wood of the 
interior of the house so that it is pleasing 
to the eye as it is to make it ugly. Formerly 
a good coat of thick varnish was put over 
a coat of brown paint or imitation graining. 
Now wood is treated in soft ivory whites, 
greys or stained in such a way that the 
beauty of the natural wood is brought out. 
It is not good economy to make the floors 
of the most used rooms such as the halls 
and living room of anything but the best 
hard wood. Softer woods may be used in 
the upper rooms if economy has to be the 
chief consideration. 

Bathroom fixtures must always be the 
best, but that does not mean very expensive. 
There are small, but perfectly made bath- 
tubs, and washstands made to fit into cor- 
ners, and others mounted upon standards, 
by careful selection well-designed articles 


(Continued on page 427) 








Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 43: A 
PICTURESQUE LONG ROOF COV- 
ERS THE GARAGE AND ADDS 
TO THE BEAUTY OF THE FORM. 











TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 
44: A SIMPLE DESIGN BUT 


PLANNED IN DETAIL FOR 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT AND 
FOR EASE IN HOUSE WORK 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 4: FIRST 
TOUCHSTONE COTTAGES 

(Continued from page 424) 
can be found that will be serviceable and 
yet not too costly. If real tile proves too 
expensive for the builder, the walls of the 
bathroom can be made of imitation tile or 
painted. 

As to the hangings and rugs there are 
countless styles on the market, good in color, 
serviceable, that are not costly. All small 
homes should have hangings that can be 
easily washed. There are sunfast draperies, 
reasonable cretonnes in many at- 
tractive shades. Some women like 
to use ginghams. Others buy un- 
bleached muslin and dye it any 
shade. they prefer. Wall papers of 
good color, simple design and pat- 
tern, furniture well-made and free 
from cheap ornamentation, can be 
found in every city of the United 
States. 

In old Colonial Days, when build- 
ing was a more difficult matter than 
it is today, men built for future 
generations. They built a house 
that their children could enjoy, a 
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“T would have our ordinary dwell- 

ing houses built to last, and built to 
be lovely; as rich and full of pleas- 
antness as may be, within and with- 
out with such differences 
as might suit and express each 
man’s character and occupation, 
and partly his history. When 
we build, let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present 
delight, nor for the present use 
alone; let it be such work as our 
descendants will thank us for, and 
let us think, as we lay stone upon 
stone, that a time is to come when 
those stones will be held sacred be- 
cause our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought sub- 
stance of them: ‘See, this our fath- 
ers did for us.’ For, indeed, the 
greatest glory of a building is not in 
its stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its 
age, and in that deep sense of voicefulness, 
of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, 
nay, even approval of condemnation, which 
we feel in wails that have been washed by 
the passing waves of humanity. 
And it is not until a building has assumed 
this character, till it has been entrusted with 
the fame, and hallowed by the deeds of men, 
till its walls have been witnesses of suffer- 
ing, and its pillars rise out of the shades of 
death, that its existence can be gifted with 
language and life.” 
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house that was in a way an heir- 
loom, one that was a monument to 
their taste. Even the smallest house 
should be built to last and should 
be beautiful to look at. We can find 





no more better expression of this 
thought than the words of Ruskin: 
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THE COLONIAL IDEA IN 
MODERN FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 420) 

They were of slender delicate proportions, 
and most often were made from mahogany 
and inlaid. To Sheraton must be given 
the credit of perfecting the sideboard and 
endowing it with the many features which 
make it peculiarly useful. The Sheraton 
sideboards made in America were usually 
of fairly simple design. They have slender 
reeded or turned, or square tapering legs, 
shaped fronts, occasionally showing tam- 
bour work, and in some instances knife 
urns on either side. When supplied with 
knife urns the end portions extend almost to 
the floor in the shape of tall cupboards. 

Another favorite piece of dining room 
furniture in early American homes was the 
china closet, often made as a corner closet. 
In many instances corner cupboards were 
built into the dining room to match the 
white panelling of the woodwork. Some 
of these built-in corner cupboards were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and elaborate. The up- 
per portion of the door was usually glazed, 
and the inside overarched by a huge scallop 
shell carved from solid wood. 

In the Colonial bedroom, of course, the 
four-poster was the dominating presence. 
The earliest beds had very tall posts which 
always supported an elaborate tester, and 
were surrounded with heavy curtains to 
keep off draughts. Later, especially under 
the influence of Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
the proportions of the posts became much 
more graceful. The finer beds preserved 
from Colonial days show slender fluted or 
reeded posts, less frequently carved posts. 
Sheraton beds often have posts topped with 
flaming urn finials, and swan-neck head 
boards with a flaming urn in the center. 
Headboards were an innovation in Chippen- 
dale’s time, and it was many years before 
foot boards came into general use. 

Mirrors constituted an important feature 
in the decoration of Colonial and early 
American homes. In the design of mirrors 
America was much less dependent on 
England for inspiration than in the design 
of other furnishings. Several distinct types 
were developed in this country. The “Con- 
stitution” mirrors made in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century were wooden 
framed and boasted an American eagle in 
gilt or wood as a proud decoration at the 
top. Others, framed more elaborately, were 
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surmounted by vase shaped finials with a 
spray of slender stemmed floral ornaments 
branching out from them. Gilt framed mir- 
rors with heavy overhanging cornices were 
popular, as were also the convex girandoles 
—the latter, of course, not an American 
type. Picture mirrors, with simple frames, 
and the upper portions above the glass de- 
voted to a painting, often of naval scenes, 
remained favorites for many years. 


The tall wood clocks of Colonial America 
are familiar to everyone. Another type oi 
clock which is of distinctly American origin 
was invented in eighteen hundred and one 
by Simon Willard, a Connecticut clock- 
maker. This was the banjo clock, which 
because of its decorative shape and its ac- 
curate time-keeping abilities won immediate 
popularity. It was the first really successful 
miniature clock, and a welcome addition to 
the rather ponderous timepieces of the pe- 
riod. To-day these dainty and interesting 
little clocks are enjoying a well merited re- 
vival of favor, and many splendid repro- 
ductions of old models, such as the one 
illustrating this article, are now obtainable. 
The earliest banjo clocks were fitted with 
plain mahogany cases, and had curved orna- 
ments of brass at either side. Later the 
cases increased in elaborateness; the tops 
were surmounted by brass balls, urns or 
gilded acorns, and the door glasses of the 
base were painted with arabesques in black, 
gold and white. At a later period pictures 
of flags, eagles, landscapes and ships em- 
bellished the lower door glasses, and gilt 
eagles were occasionally placed on top. 

We have now discussed the most common 
articles of household furniture in use in 
America up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. At this date feeling against 
all things British ran high in the newly in- 
dependent country, and there was a warm 
affection for France. So it is not surprising 
that not only were French manners and 
modes of dress imitated here, but also the 
furniture style popular in France at the 
time. Napoleon, for political reasons, had 
discouraged the continuance of the delicate 
Louis XVI designs, and in their stead, his 
cabinet-makers had developed a style of 
heavy classic feeling. In America this style 
was borrowed, but with so many modifica- 
tions that we can quite properly call its ex- 
pression in this country American Empire. 

It is marked by more ponderous weight 
and heavier proportions than the delicate 
Georgian furniture of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. Brass mounts, gilded carving, heavy 
turned posts, lions’ feet, and the feet and 
wings of eagles and griffins figured prom- 
inently in the decoration of American Em- 
pire pieces. A very fine and beautifully 
grained mahogany was used for the manu- 
facture of this time, and inlay as a decora- 
tive process was definitely abandoned. 
Many of the later examples of Sheraton’s 
work show Empire influences. 

Most distinguished of all American cab- 
inet makers of the Empire period was Dun- 
can Phyfe, who for many years had a shop 
in Fulton Street in New York City. The 
earlier examples of his work, which show 
Sheraton influences and the lighter side of 
the American Empire, are of exceptional 
grace and charm. After eighteen hundred 
ind thirty his designs became gross and 
vulgar, like so many of the designs ofthat 
time. He himself applied the name “butcher 
furniture” to his work of this period, and 
it is probable that he was forced to alter 
his standards by the pressure of popular 
taste. 

Duncan Phyfe was especially skillful in 
the making of chairs, and the exquisitely 
graceful chairs of his earlier period are 
among the most cherished of all early 
\merican heirlooms. The simpler type of 
Duncan Phyfe chair has two carved hori- 
zontal pieces across the back, curved gently 
to fit the body, and the upper one is slightly 
rolled over. 
curves, and in the arm chairs seem to form 
a continuous graceful sweep with the arm 
posts. The other distinctive Duncan Phyfe 
chair is the lyre-back, with strings of brass 
or whalebone. The introduction of the lyre 
marks the real Empire phase of Phyfe’s 
work, for it was in such classic motifs that 
the style chiefly expressed itself, though, 
unfortunately not always so delicately as in 
this case. 

The lyre appeared again in the pedestals 
of tables, which were made with drop leaves 
or as extension tables. In other cases the 
pedestals were elaborately carved bulbous 
posts, and rested on winged feet, sometimes 
brass mounted. Acanthus, wheat ears, the 
pineapple, and other classic motifs appeared 
as the details of the carving. 

Sideboards, now a common aarticle of 
furniture, were made in three panels, with 
two doors in the center and one at either 
end. Between the divisions were heavy 
pilasters, sometimes plain, more frequently 
spiral-turned or carved. The upper portion, 
which projected slightly, had drawers at 


The legs have slight outward - 


each side, in place of the older knife urns, 
and the back-board was occasionally re- 
placed by a mirror. 


The “cornucopia” sofa, so named from 
the shape of its arms, and the sofa with 
winged claw feet and rolled over arms were 
distinctive American Empire types. The 
modern reproduction illustrated is of the 
latter type, showing the winged claw feet, 
eagle’s heads and carving of the period. 
Caned settees, often with painted and gilded 
frame work, and designed along the lines 
of the Duncan Phyfe chairs were much 
used.’ 


During the Empire period high chests of 
drawers made in one section and the mod- 
ern type of bureau or “dresser” with the 
mirror attached between two uprights came 
into vogue in America. The wardrobe is 
another piece of bedroom furniture which 
dates from this time. Secretaries were both 
higher and heavier than before. The slant 
top desk section was no longer used; its 
place being taken by the large upper drawer 
which had a pull down front to form a 
writing desk. 

Beds, although chiefly of four-post type, 
differed decidedly from those of the 
Georgian period. The posts were much 
lower and not designed to support testers. 
They were usually heavy and _ lavishly 
carved, sometimes spirally and sometimes 
with the acanthus, and with pine-needles. 
Frequently the posts are topped with finials 
in the shape of pineapples. The pineapple 
served as an important decorative detail 
throughout the period, while another form 
of American Empire bed was made with 
rolled over head and foot boards of about 
equal height. 

The close of the Empire period marks 
the decline of taste in America. Some glim- | 
merings of the influence of the Empire style 
are visible as late as eighteen hundred and 
fifty, but a quarter of a century before that 
date its decadence had begun, in the huge 
heavy scrolls then popular and in the 
“butcher furniture” of Duncan Phyfe. 

The study of historic furniture is full of 
interest not only to the manufacturer but to 
the home decorator. The standard of the 
early workman both in design and execu- 
tion was high. If the furniture makers of 
to-day wish their work known to future 
generations they must design with as hon- 
est a purpose and put as much instinct for 
beauty in every line. Only the best is in de- 
mand. 
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TOUCHSTONE CRAFT 
WORK FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL: NUMBER FOUR 
IN SERIES 


r [\«: coffers or chests of pirates, the 
strong boxes of ancient seamen, the 
cassonés or marriage chests of old- 

world princesses and peasants have always 

been romantic objects of interest to col- 
lectors and makers of furniture. Next to 
the three-legged stool, the chest is, perhaps, 
the most ancient article of furniture. Mod- 
ern interest in old things has revived de- 
sire for chests of all kinds, therefore, we 
are showing in this, the fourth of our series 
of craftwork for Home and School, a chest 
that is easy to make and that can be put to 
a multitude of uses. 
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DETAIL SIDE OF CHEST. 


The bill of materials shows the exact di- 
mensions of every piece used in the making 
of this chest. Each piece when dressed re- 
duces the measurements a fraction. 
Care must be taken to select dry, 
well-seasoned material else the panels 
will check or swell out of shape. 
Each piece set in the grooves must 
be made to fit loosely, allowing per- 
haps an eighth of three-sixteenths of 
an inch play. This prevents crack- 
ing of wood and also allows a small 
space for the glue. 

Birch which can be stained in many 
attractive ways, oak which needs no 
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three good accessible materials. The two 
ends are made first, then the sides adjusted, 
then the bottom. If heavy material such as 
family silver or tools are to be put in this 
chest the bottom of it should be supported 
in the center by angle irons. If the chest 
is to be used for holding fine linens or shirt 
waists then light trays can be made. It is 
also possible to divide the chest into various 
compartments. If it were to be used for 
storing winter furs or fine laces, the chest 
could be lined with cedar. 

This is the first article we have shown 
that requires the use of beautiful metal 
work. We have illustrated this chest with 
no metal in sight, but to raise the value of 
it, the maker may fit it with hand-hammered 
hinges, handles and lock. If the craftsman 
has neither skill nor inclination to make 
these iron or copper fittings they could be 








finish save oil polish, and cherry, are tToUCHSTONE CHEST. 
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picked up, by a little searching, in old curi- 
osity shops. 

If the chest is intended to be used in 
rooms finished with old English furniture 
or if it is to be part of a boy’s room, the 
top of the chest could be studded with 
heavy round or flat-top nails. Another form 
of finish would be to cover the ertitire top 
with leather. Still another possible treat- 
ment would be to carve the top or the panels 
in simple two plane designs. 

Casters can be put on the bottom or 
omitted according to the desire of the 
maker. There are no nails or screws used 
in the making of this chest save those 
needed to place the hinges, handle and lock. 

Dowels must be made slightly smaller 
than the hole in order to leave room for the 
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WORKING 
CHEST. 


DRAWINGS OF TOUCHSTONE 
glue. Glue must be of the very best quality 
and at the right degree of temperature. 


NOTICE ABOUT 
SHOCK ARTICLES 

We regret very much that our shell shock 
article for this issue did not reach us in 
time for publication, so that we are com- 
pelled to skip one issue of the magazine 
with this series. The series of seven, how- 
ever, will be continued through seven 
months as promised; Number six to appear 
in April and Number seven in May. 

The articles so far have run in October, 
November, December and January. 


SHELL 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES SCHWAB 


ARE WOMEN SAFE FOR DE- 
MOCRACY? 


(Continued from page 361) 


one hundred and thirty-one establishments 
in the metal trades credit the net production 
of women equal to that of men. In one au- 
tomobile plant where women are employed 
in assembling and inspecting materials in 
twenty-three departments and on many 
types of machines, job for job, women out- 
distanced men. They are said to keep their 
tools in better condition and because they 
are a little bit afraid they take iewer risks 
with machines. Yet women used to be told 
that they could never develop any great skill 
with machines. 

Dr. Caroline Spurgeon of the British 
Educational Mission says, on the contrary 
that when women have the machine sense 
they have it more fully developed than men. 
They are quicker and more thorough. In 
France and England now the cry of the 
metal trades is for equal pay for equal work, 
for women and men. To do justice to the 
woman? Not at all. Simply to protect the 
man. If a girl will drill one thousand holes 
at fifty centimes an hour, who will employ 
the man who used to drill five hundred holes 
at seventy-five centimes an hour? 

A large motor manufacturer in Detroit 
who has been employing hundreds of 
women will keep them on and take more. 
A philanthropy? Not at all. They have 
been efficient. An Indiana manufacturer 
says that the employment of women has con- 
tributed to the morale of his factory. The 
New York subway, according to the bulle- 
tins displayed in the cars, will keep its 
women employees. I understand that many 
American bankers do not wish to part with 
their women employees now that the war is 
over. Such reports, of course, have to do 
with relatively unimportant positions—jobs 
—for the ordinary woman. 

But reports of the same kind can be made 
just as well for women higher up. We all 
know something of the marvellous organ- 
izing ability that women have shown in 
their management of war work. Few of us 
can not boast, among our friends, of the 
achievement of some woman or women we 
know. The suffrage organizations have 
done unheard of things—for example or- 
ganized and equipped their own overseas 
hospitals, staffed entirely by women from 
chief nurse to cook. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in all states of the union has 
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done countless works of organization and so 
have all of the other social groups managed 
by women. And now women are being 
trained to take their new place in the world. 
The Woman’s Association of Commerce of 
America has recently been organized in 
Chicago. Just off Central Park West in 
New York, the Financial Centre for Women 
has been established in direct response to 
the war demand. Women here, as across 
the water, have certainly demonstrated their 
efficiency from the bottom of the labor scale 
to the top. And the feeling of efficiency is 
power, the power to go on putting their best 
into human life in new ways, with the old, 
old faithfulness and devotion. 

Mr. Schwab says that the new democracy 
will be a democracy of merit and that the 
leaders in it will be the fit, the deserving. 
But no democracy of merit can leave women 
just where they were before the war. No 
democracy of merit will restrict their labors 
arbitrarily and without regard to their ca- 
pacities and needs. For every man killed 
in battle a woman must come into industry. 
And many more women will be brought into 
industry to support men _ incapacitated 
through the war. This will be true not only 
in one nation, but in all nations whose men 
have taken part in the conflict. Therefore 
millions of women can never have husbands 
and keep house as their mothers kept house 
before them. There can be no going back 
to old conditions. It remains to go forward 
wisely. 

Long ago, speaking prophetically, Olive 
Schreiner said, “We take all labor for our 
province.” In the past four years we have 
taken it. It is not likely that we shall give 
it up. Probably we shall not be allowed to 
give it up. But is it a new thing in the 
world for women to work and work hard? 
We shall give our labor with our love to 
the building up of democracy. 

For anthropologists tells us that women 
initiated industry. Men were still lovable 
savages, content to hunt and fish, for gen- 
erations after women learned to cultivate a 
strip of soil and tame a few animals. Man 
is not a natural worker. He never enjoys 
any work in which there is no element of 
adventure. But woman is a natural worker. 
And she enjoys work because she sees that 
the results of it are good. Moreover, she 
is the world’s expert in personal relations. 
When she shares with men the control of 
industry perhaps she can do something to 
make old systems more humane. 

MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 
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ALF the world thinks of Ovington’s when it thinks of 
sending a gift and the other half thanks it for re- 
membering and for thinking. It may be a little prize for a 
table of bridge. It may be a little present for a pleasant 
surprise. Or it may be a really magnificent gift for a great 
anniversary in the life of an intimate friend. They are all 
here where the gift is an all year round specialty. 





i IT IS a bridal gift—does she like heavy Sheffield silver? 


Perhaps a pitcher or a vegetable dish. Has she a pretty 
taste in china or crystal? Not a dinner set, of course, but 
a tea set on its own wagon or a guest room water bottle, 
glass and tray. Or do you know him better? Perhaps one 
of our original cocktail sets or a humidore or a cigarette 
outfit. Remember that a surprising number of gifts you see 
at every wedding are from here. 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


pity lined with gold 
and tooled in a Dutch silver 
design, this massive Shef- 
field basket stands 18% in. 
in height and measures 
10% in. across. Its price 
is $15.00. 














What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 
Roofing 
Hardware 














Heating 
Lighting 
Decorating, etc. 


Regardless of the problem’our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 











All’s ti 
“Yale” is on guard 


HE home protected by Yale 
Builders Locks and Hardware is 
a happy one—and secure. 


That this confidence in Yale is 
justified is demonstrated in the ex- 
perience and preference of architects 
who specify “Yale” when absolute 
ED safety in strong, sturdy hardware, 

combined with artistry in design, are 
desired. The satisfaction of the 
client is the best test. 











Yale co-operates with the architect 
in all details relating to Builders’ 
Hardware. Your inquiry will prove 
the thoroughness of Yale service. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
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ART GALLERIES 


Paintings by 
Whistler 


Fantin-Latour 
Legros 
Courbet 
Vollon 
Monticelli 

Le Sidaner 


-_Besnard 


Lavery 
Zuloaga 
Maris 
Israels 
Sloan 
Tack 
Guarino 


Luks 


260 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 

















The WHITNEY STUDIO 


8 WEST 8 
NEW YORK 
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Drawings and 
Paintings 
by 





RANDALL DAVEY 


and 


GIFFORD BEAL 


NOW ON 
EXHIBITION 


Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 3 to 5 p.m, 








Rocker 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the entire furnish. 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 
The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers, This, of 
course, is in addition to the large assortment 
of designs and styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart. 


Dexter 
Table 


ANUFAS TURERS 
BOSTON, 


| WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. wwe. 


MASS. § 








THE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Lucy F. Brown 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
For Collectors and Decorative Uses 


MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 


Lithographs and Etchings 
Portfolios malied for Inspection 
Studio 507 546 
Telephone Bryant 4769 New 


Fifth Avenue 
York, N. Y. 
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This booklet of 


14 HOUSE PLANS 
FREE with one year’s sub- 
scription to the 


TOUCHSTONE 
35c acopy. $4.00 a year. 


The most charming and prac- 
tical magazine in America. 
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MODERN EXAMPLE OF DUTCH 


A MODERN HOUSE WITH 
OLD TIME ATMOSPHERE 


HE past and the present find har- 

monious expression in the Dutch 

Colonial house designed by Caretto 
and Forster, we are here showing. The 
picturesque and romantic atmosphere of 
olden days hovers over this modern gray 
and white home in the woods. The practi- 
cal spirit of youth united with the mellow 
charm of the old, makes it worthy of espe- 
cial study. The individuality of a house 
as well as of a person is not easy to describe, 
but it is felt through a thousand and one 
nameless little details which, though seem- 
ingly insignificant, cannot be dispensed with, 
without loss of character. This 
snuggles among the trees of a grove as 


LIVING ROOM 
23 Xx 26 


DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE. 


house 


COLONIAL HOUSE 


A LOVELY EXAMPLE OF MODERN DUTCH 
COLONIAL. DESIGNED BY CARETTO AND 
FORSTER. 


though it had been there for years. There 
is none of that rawness about it that makes 
some new houses obtrude in an insolent, 
annoying way. It is white with silver-gray 
roof, like the old Colonial houses that stand 
as models even today for architects, and a 
modern note of unusual interest has been 
introduced in the bluish-green shutters. In 
spite of this note the house does not lose its 
old-time character, for the slope of the roof, 
the overhang of the second story and the 
charming little doorway dominate, and they 
are of the old régime. 

The skill of these architects in clothing an 
up-to-date floor plan with an exterior of 
old-time grace, may be appreciated by study 


— 
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PANTRY 
DIAG BM 
Ii5Sx23 


KITCHEN 
12x13 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








MODERN EXAMPLE OF DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE 





ing the photographs of the exterior as well 
as the floor plans. It would be impossible 
to make a simpler or more satisfying 
arrangement of rooms than is given in the 
first and second stories of this house. The 
first floor shows a large living room with a 
fireplace and a dining room opening off of it 
with another fireplace, so that the first im- 
pression on entering the house is one of 
bright spaciousness. The dining room level 
is one step up from the living room which 
lifts it to peculiar interest and yet does not 
give it an unwelcome sense of separateness 
from the main room. To the south of the 
living room is a large porch which serves as 
an outdoor sitting room. The stairway ris- 
ing from the living room under their treat- 
ment becomes a most picturesque feature 
of the room. Kitchen, pantry and service 





DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


hall conform to every modern need. Up- 
stairs are four master bedrooms and two 
baths arranged in a most compact and con- 
venient way. The service wing, entirely 
separate from the main part of the house, 
is at the north and consists of two ample 
bedrooms and a bath, reached through the 
private hall leading up from the kitchen 
hall. 

We recognize in this house the same note 
of simplicity and sense of domesticity that 
always charms us in the old Colonial 
houses. Most of the old houses stood 
“somewhat back from the village street” or 
“at the garden’s end,” and this house is in 
a little grove that seems far from a village 
street and no garden is in sight. Yet, never- 

(Continued on page 442) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE. 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 
and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 
there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 
Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
































WE furnished building material and 
mill work for Everglades Rod and 
Gun Club also cottages at Palm Beach, 
and we are prepared to furnish you 
material for your house. 


DADE LUMBER CO. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
Phone 116 
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When It’s Blossom Time 
for Apples 


Use broadcast 200 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 
per acre this Spring at or soon after Blos- 
som time. 

Nitrate of Soda is allimmediately avail- 


able. It takes Nitrate of Soda for Apple 
Results. 


Send Post Card Today 
for Fruit Books — Free 


WM.S.MYERS, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 














WATERWEEDS REMOVED 


These unsightly and interfering weeds are eas- 
ily removed from the bodies of lakes, ponds, 
rivers, etc., by the Ziemsen Submarine Weed- 
Cutting Saw. Write for particulars to 

ASCHERT BROS. - West Bend, Wis. 














“Birds Have Helped to Win, PROTECT THEM” 
Best Rustic Bird Houses $1.25 each, 3 for 
$3.50. Parcel Post charge is best way to 
send, but you must add postage for that. | "es: 
“he 3 weigh 11 Ibs. o: ere 

ghana | King Construction Co. 
A. P. GREEN “3irdville’’ Toms River, N. J. | NORTH TONAWANDA NY -% 
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THE MOST VITAL BOOKS 
OF THE MONTH: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 

HE old ways of the world in which 

we of this generation grew up are 

changed. It is not only that churches 
have been razed, homes ground to powder 
and men slain by millions, old hindering 
prejudices, also, have been forgotten, old 
customs altered. And now we are ready to 
build again, new churches, new homes, and 
a new life for the next generation. We are 
making ready for stronger and more social 
institutions, for a braver and more beauti- 
ful civilization. Already thinkers are put- 
ting into books the thoughts that may be 
deeds tomorrow. 

In the modern world there are always two 
kinds of life and civilization to be consid- 
ered, the urban and the rural. And we are 
fortunate, just now, in having new and in- 
teresting books about the city and the coun- 
try. “Our Cities Awake” (Doubleday, 
Page), by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, former- 
ly Director of Public Works in Philadel- 
phia, is a most valuable book about munici- 
pal government. It is a practical book by a 
practical man who knows the subject of 
which he is writing. It is not a melodra- 
matic appeal for civic reform. And yet, 
just for that very reason, it is a book that 
may show our citizens how to form their 
cities again in a nobler mould. As Newton 
D. Baker says, in his introduction to the 
book: “The mere business man makes a 
hard and lifeless city government. The 
mere idealist is likely to make a romantic 
failure.” In this, as in everything else, 
common sense and idealism must go hand 
in hand and then they can never seem to 
be very far apart! 

Just because this book is thorough in its 
way of dealing with the problems of the 
city, it is hard, in a small place, to give an 
adequate idea of the substance of it. In the 
chapter called “Some Mechanisms of Mu- 
nicipal Management,” for example, Mr. 
Cooke discusses the several new ways of 
governing cities, the commission form of 
government and the city manager, co-opera- 
tion between the departments of city gov- 
ernment, problems of committee control 
and efficient leadership. But he begins this 


chapter with the statement that a city may 
have a good government under any form of 
government, and that the intelligence and 
honesty of the people in charge is the im- 
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portant matter. He emphasizes the import- 
ance of constant watchfulness in the citi- 
zens, of the interplay of their minds in the 
life of the city, and of the value of their in- 
telligent criticism of their recognized lead- 
ers. His way of looking at these questions 
is very democratic. 

Other chapters have to do with scientific 
management of public life, and the employ- 
ment of experts to solve problems, with 
those public servants who make life agree- 
able, the city employees, with publicity and 
the education of the public in matters of 
municipal government and the improvement 
of their own home town, public utilities and 
their owners, with the city as an ally of in- 
dustrial progress. The last chapter has to 
do with the recreations of the people in 
large cities and is, for anyone who realizes 
what wholesome and freshening recreation 
can mean in the lives of thousands, one of 
the sanest chapters in the book. In that 
chapter I find this paragraph which may 
serve as a clue to the meaning of the whole 
work. 

“A city is not simply an aggregation of 
bricks and mortar. If our cities are to be 
worth having and if they are to inspire fu- 
ture generations to nobler modes of life, 
they must more and more be places of ideas, 
ideals and of dreams; places of association 
with all the past ; and places of struggle and 
achievement through which the weaker are 
made strong and the strong are made gen- 
erous and serviceful.” 


SIDE by side with this book about our 

cities we may set “Rural Life” by Charles 
Josiah Galpin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. (Century Co.) In this book Mr. Gal- 
pin shows a very intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of the life of the farmer and 
his wife and children. What he calls the 
“psychology of farm life” keeps few secrets 
from him. We have all known that farming 
is a lonely life, a life in which the farmer 
and his wife have few opportunities to meet 
people who are not farmers and farmers’ 
wives. We have all been told that fewer 
wives of farmers go insane now that we 
have telephone service in the country so 
that women may talk. But Mr. Galpin ex- 
plains the profound reasons for the con- 
servatism of farmers of the past and pres 
ent generations and shows how the farmer 
of the future, and his wife, may become 
progressive. He shows how the “hoe- 
farmer” as a type, a creature of weather 
and circumstances who put his trust chiefly 
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in the power of his body to wrestle with the 
earth, is giving place to the agricultural 
engineer, the farmer with scientific train- 
ing and intellectual capacity and the ability 
to organize. He shows how the farmer’s 
wife who used to be old at thirty-five from 
the sheer drudgery of her life, and its lone- 
liness, who used to give sixteen hours or so 
a day to the heaviest and least satisfying 
forms of labor, so that she had not time for 
social, intellectual or spiritual life indi- 
vidually, or in her family and in her town, 
is now becoming, through the adoption of 
labor saving contrivances in the house, a 
normal woman and a strong social force in 
her community. In this book, as in the book 
about the cities, a large amount of space is 
devoted to the study of recreations, of all 
the gay and delightful associations that can 
bring people together for their own good 
and for the good of their nation and their 
race. 


O much for our own country. In “The 
Essentials of an Enduring Victory” 
(Scribners), André Chéradame, author of 
“The Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” makes 
a plea for the future of France. He has set 
about the task of clarifying American pub- 
lic opinion and helping us to understand, as 
he sees them, the great issues which will be 
discussed during the period of the armistice 
and settled at the peace table. M. Chéradame 
says that Germany, as we once knew her, 
no longer exists, and that, in her place is 
Pan-Germany, a menace to democracy and 
freedom. He is afraid that our people will 
be hoodwinked into believing that Germany 
has suffered more than is actually the case. 
He is afraid that we will accede to peace 
terms that will permit France to be con- 
quered, economically, socially and political- 
ly, by Germans of the next generation, sim- 
ply because France has suffered so very 
greatly that the process of reconstruction 
must necessarily be very slow for her; and, 
always she must compete in Europe, with 
Germany. He says: , 

“As the German propaganda, aided by 
all those in the Entente nations who are 
working to save Germany by leading us 
into incomplete and hastily made decisions, 
threatens, during the period of the armis- 
tice to seriously compromise the victory of 
the Allies, it is particularly necessary, in 
order to neutralize this dangerous effort, 
that American public opinion shall declare 
itself clearly, without delay and with em- 
phasis, for the following measures: 
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1. The presence of Allied soldiers in 
central Europe during the period of reor- 
ganization. 

2. The rejection of every form of gen 
erosity in material matters which can onl) 
be shown to the Germans at the expense oi 
the Allies. (M. Chéradame does not be- 
lieve that there should be a boycott agains 
German trade. He believes that German, 
should be allowed to work and trade tha: 
she may pay her indemnities promptly. ) 

3. Reparation by the German people 
strictly held responsible for all the damag« 
they have caused—and this to the greatest 
extent possible. 

4. A sufficiently exhaustive examinatio1 
by the Peace Conference of the immense 
problems which it has to solve. 


“THE LETTERS OF ANNE GIL- 

CHRIST AND WALT WHIT 
MAN,” edited by Thomas B. Harne 
(Doubleday, Page), will serve to appease 
the great curiosity that many people hav: 
felt as to the lovely and lovable Eng 
lishwoman who chose to defend Walt Whit 
man in the days when the world was stil! 
amazed and bewildered—not to say shocked 
—by his work. These letters tell how Mrs 
Gilchrist came to love Whitman, to want 
him as her mate, long before she ever saw 
him, simply by reading “Leaves of Grass.” 
Her husband was dead. But she had chil- 
dren, many friends among the great think 
ers of her day, and many opportunities fo1 
self-expression. She was a critic herself, 
a writer with talent. Probably her life was 
rich and full in many ways. That makes 
her ardent offering of herself to a man on 
another continent whom she had never seen, 
the more strange—a thing for wonder. Thx 
book shows how Whitman failed to respond 
to her love, although he gave her his respect 
and his affectionate friendship. There is 
much pathos in this story of a woman who 
wooed a man—nobly but in vain. It seems 
to be no frivolous truth that a woman can 
only win in the old, old way of the race by 
letting the man pursue. 


[ AM sure this point of view would be ac- 

ceptable to Winifred Kirkland, who has 
just written “The Joys of Being a Woman” 
(Houghton Mifflin).. For this little book 
treats the great questions of women’s des 
tiny with all the gentle playfulness and en 
tertaining condescension of the days befor« 
the war, the days before women had demon- 

(Continued on page 442) 
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A beautiful 
Garden Guide 
the 


MARCH finer 


of the 


TOUCHSTONE 


and the American Art Student 


MAGAZINE 
will be published Feb. 28th 




















; The Garden Editor of The Touchstone will be pleased to 
help you with your garden problems. Address 


Readers’ Service Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE xn tees Set 


GAZINE 
118-120 E, 30th Street NEW YORK 








FARR’S 
Hardy Plant 
Specialties 
(Sixth Edition, issue of 1918) 
a book of 112 pages, 30 
full page illustrations 
(13 in natural color); a 
treatise on the hardy gar- 
den, containing informa- 
tion on upward of 500 
varieties of Peonies (the 
most complete collection 
in existence); Lemoine’s 
new and rare Deutzias, 
Philadelphus and Lilacs; 
Irises (both Japanese and German) of 
which I have all the newer introductions as 


well as the old-time favorites, and a com- 
prehensive list of hardy perennials. 

Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth 
Edition (issue of 1918) may secure a compli- 


mentary copy if they send me their name and 
address. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
119 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
























Farmers Bank & Trust Company 


West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 
Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 
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“The Missing Airman 


A new Song hit by 


Leo Friedman, Composer of 
‘* Meet me to night in Dreamland.”’ 
Words by Mrs. N. E. Coan. 





119-123 N. Clark St. 








Ask your local dealer for it, or 


Send 20 cents by mail 
The North American Pub. Co. 


t<3 Chicago, Ij, 
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“Your Architect should Plan 
your Building NOW.” 





‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


| For the practical and suit- 


able furnishing of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
Catalog free on request, 
“Everything for the 
Fireplace.” 
Colonial Fireplace Company 


4616 W. (2th St. Chicago. 








HAAN AULA 
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Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctiv« 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuabl« 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


The Largest exclusive oo 

Bungalow Book pub- 1 Frstpatd 
lished. 112 pages. Price 

Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder 


A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 


factory. 
YOHO & MERRITT 
THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
Seattle, J 


600 Empire Bidg., 
— ss 














our help. 


118-120 East 


Readers’ Service Department 
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Mary Fanton Roberts. Editor 


30th Street 


Furnishing Your Home 
The purpose of THE TOUCHSTONE is not only to show 


well constructed floor plans and pleasing exteriors, but also to 
make suggestions for the proper furnishings. In one issue we may 
consider the question of the kitchen, perhaps in another the bed 
room and still in another we will show a model bathroom. The 
subject of wall-coverings, floorings, rugs, curtains, lighting, color 
schemes and various other things will be presented during the 
course of a year in the pages of THE TOUCHSTONE. 

We will be pleased to answer any questions a reader may 
care to ask about the home or where any details in connection with 
homemaking from window fasteners to pottery and the small 
fittings that give the house an attractive finish, may be purchased. 


Prompt service will be given those of our readers who wish 


NEW YORK 
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ART NOTES 


OBERT HENRI’S pastel sketches, 
made last summer in the woods of 
Mohegan, give one a sense of indi- 

viduality as well as power and variety in 
the use of pastels, a medium which he han- 
dles with three quite different technics. A 
few of these lovely wood scenes are done 
with that most sketchy quality usually asso- 
ciated with pastel ; there are others with the 
depth and richness of oils and a third group 
that possess the delicacy of water colors 
beautifully handled. The large room at The 
Montross Galleries was filled with these 
sketches for two weeks in December. They 
were extremely well hung against a creamy 
background and all on the line as precious 
works of art should be. The first glance 
about these walls give one the infinite va- 
riety of the actual woods at Mohegan Is- 
land. A more complete and rare under- 
standing of these temperamental woods it 
would be hard to find, for Robert Henri 
has seen them crisp and fresh and flooded 
with sunlight in the morning, veiled with 
blowing mist coming in from the sea in the 
afternoon, in brilliant contrast with grey 
clouds bearing in heavy storms, and more 
wonderful than all, he has seen them at twi- 
light in the deep hush of the silent hour with 
no wind, no sound and over every leaf and 
flower a veiled expectancy. “Where are the 
fairies?’ I remember asking him one eve- 
ning when he showed me the first of these 
mysterious woodland pictures. It is quite 
extraordinary this strange air of woodland 
life beyond the life of vegetable and animal 
kingdom. One feels it in all deep wood, but 
I have never before known an artist to 
sketch it, force it into your consciousness 
without a word of explanation. 

There is lovely color in these sketches, 
every color that the great Northern coast 
can boast. Occasionally, brilliant figures are 
introduced into the scenes and seem essen- 
tially a part of the drawing, a part of the 
landscape, just as the trees and shrubs do. 
There is no separating human life from na- 
ture in these interesting and most convinc- 
ing and beautifully presented drawings. 


AT the Macbeth Galleries, January has 

offered to the New York public a very 
complete retrospective exhibition of the 
work of John H. Twachtman. One finds 
the old familiar drawings of “The Green- 
wich Hills in Winter” and “The Sound” in 
tender springtime, of meadows and marshes, 


scenes painted on the upper terrace of the 
famous old Holly house, and an occasional 
reminiscent painting of Holland or France 
of the early Twachtman days. In the cata- 
logue Childe Hassam has spoken with great 
affection and appreciation of Twatchman 
and his work, so much so that we take great 
pleasure in quoting the following para- 
graph: 

“You feel the virile line. It is in his 
clouds and tree-forms, in his stone walls and 
waterfalls, in his New England hillsides, 
and in the snow clinging to the roof of an 
old barn or edging the hemlock pool. His 
use of line was rhythmic, and the move- 
ments are always graceful. The many land- 
scapes that these words will recall—with 
their simplicity and breadth of treatment 
and their handling, of great force and 
beauty, of brushwork and painterlike assur- 
ance—are amongst the very handsome mod- 
ern open-air canvases. Their breadth, with 
the swing and sinuosity of line in his rocky 
pastures, and in brooks set with boulders, 
with the swirl of little waterfalls, have 
something that is very large and noble in 
expression. All this, with his arrangement 
of forms (for the pleinaérist does arrange 
forms when working from nature), makes 
his work both valuable and interesting—de- 
signed, and with great beauty of design. By 
design I mean by no means conventional 
composition. The definition so often given 
the work of modern painters in landscape 
—which is, that they take a motif anywhere, 
as if looking out of a window, and paint it 
just as they see it—is partly erroneous, only 
half a truth. These painters do try to give 
you frankly the aspect of the thing seen in 
its fundamental and essential truths; but 
that they do not place things as they feel 
they should be placed to get the balance and 
beauty of the whole, well seen within the 
frame, is a mistaken idea. Twachtman 
might have painted, indeed he did paint, a 
tree in Nutley, New Jersey, with a distance 
and middle distance of Gloucester Harbor, 
Massachusetts.” 


AN unusual exhibition was given early in 

January at the Babcock Galleries in 
New York. The work shown was the paint- 
ings of the Taos Society of Artists. The 
two most brilliant paintings of the entire 
exhibition were Robert Henri’s Indian girl 
and Indian boy, done with his infinite mas- 
tery. This Taos Society of painters is the 
result of the travels of two young artists 

(Continued on page 438) 
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SPRING WALL PAPERS 
(Facts from Thibaut) 


ALL PAPER covering is neces- 
\ V sarily the most important factor in 

redecorating interiors, and in these, 
flat colors, deep rich hues, solid or inter- 
woven with a varied interchange of har- 
monizing tones have been growing more 
and more popular each year. 

Chinese and Japanese patterns are the 
newest papers displayed by the manufac-’ 
turers. They are simple in design, and, 
therefore, easily adapted to small houses 
and bungalows. These papers are particu- 
larly beautiful because they are manufac- 
tured in the shadow-tone, they are soft 
and neutral in color, plain or decorative in 
design. Because of the unique treatment 
of the shadow tone, the design is most in- 
conspicuous and blends softly into the 
background of the paper, while the color, 
not being dominant, gives the effect of wide 
space and distance to the room. Some of 
these designs are so rich in color and treat- 
ment as to suggest Oriental prints. Nat- 
urally with a background of these papers a 
room furnished in Chinese Chippendale or 
teakwood, or, in good imitations of either 
of these styles, would be most appropriate, 
but the paper is not so insistent as to demand 
Oriental treatment. 

The imitation grass-cloth is a satisfactory 
treatment of walls because of its durability 
as well as beauty. It is shown in many 
shades or combinations of shades, ranging 
from vegetable tones to the metallic lustres. 

Chintz papers are becoming more and 
more popular for use in sleeping rooms. 
These may be obtained in many variations, 
the most satisfactory being the floral de- 
signs. With these, plain hangings could 
be introduced at the windows and in the 
cushions for willow furniture. The floral 
designs are more desirable than bird pat- 
terns for some rooms, because the uncon- 
ventionalized bird design will often create 
a restless atmosphere. “The more conven- 
tionalized bird pattern, however, is still 
being used with plain window hangings, and 
heavy solid rugs which counteract the action 
in the paper. 

“Stiple-tone” is a most charming cov- 
ering in simple rooms. They come in flat 
tones and resemble the painted wall when 
stretched. While paint is a satisfactory and 
cool treatment for the summer bungalow, 
these “‘stiple-tone” papers, though more ex- 
pensive make a softer background. 
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SPRING WALL PAPERS 





Cheap paper has been the accepted idea 
for the first wall covering of a new house, 
a temporary paper to be replaced by one 
that was more lasting and beautiful when 
the house had settled and danger of walls 
cracking had passed. This extra expense 
is not necessary with the present well-built 
house, which does not crack badly or warp. 
The cheap wood-pulp papers tear and mar 
at the slightest provocation, giving the 
house in turn a cheap mussy appearance. 
Heavier paper is more durable, and, if grass- 
cloth is put on, the fibres of the cloth will 
stretch for slight cracking. The expensive 
paper, therefore, is in reality the least ex- 
pensive because of the durability and wear. 

The householder is becoming more and 
more desirous of decorating his home in 
an harmonious and individual manner. This 
desire and need of beauty has not been ap 
preciated by the decorator and the wall 
paper manufacturer as it holds the standard 
of the retail goods on a very high basis, 
and each year an effort is made to increase 
the percentage of the truly artistic and prac- 
tical outputs to meet this increased demand 
for restful harmonious homes. 


ART NOTES 
(Continued from page 437) 


out into the Southwest some twenty years 
ago. To-day the art colony brings people 
from all over the United States. Last year 
at least one hundred painters visited Taos, 
and two years ago the Colony formed the 
art society which gave the exhibition at the 
Babcock Galleries. 


AN extremely interesting exhibition of 

Modern New York Artists opened at 
the Montross Galleries January 24th. Mau- 
rice Sterne showed a rare still life of holly- 
hocks, painted in quite the new spirit, but 
evidently done with great love of nature and 
understanding of how to present it to give 
pleasure to others. W. J. Glackens showed 
a charming garden from Bellport, Long Is- 
land, with a dear and wonderful little girl 
wandering through the flowers, quite a part 
of them—a blue note placed almost as 
though the flowers were enjoying the child 
as well as the child loving the flowers. There 
were decorations by Arthur B. Davies with 
the usual vague titles and vagueness of pur- 
pose (so far as the public could under- 
stand), but with beautiful luminously paint- 
ed nude bodies forming most interesting 
space decorations in one case and mastery 
of rhythm in the other. 
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*‘*The Finest Willow Furniture 





W hip-O-Will-O 





bines grace, comfort and durabil- 
ity with moderate price. 


J HE “home” furniture that com- 











i The natural finish of Whip-O-Will-O is a satiny 
old-ivory that harmonizes with the scheme of any 
room. However, at small extra charge, we tint it 
any desired color, glossy or dull finish. 








Send for Our 


1919 Catalogue 
and Price List 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 











in America’’ 


Send for Our 
1919 Catalogue 
and Price List 
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THE TOUCHSTONE. 472 Te Amerions, Arp Stadent 


Tempera Colors 


Reproduction from color of 


First Prize -Poster Class 


Oleo Tempera Competition. 1918 
Painted by Tom L. Johnson 





Write for folder describing methods 
of use for water color, representative 
oil color and poster work. 


FOR WATER COLOR OIL OR TEMPERA WORK 57 Murray St.. New York, N. Y. 


A.SARTORIUS & CO. NY. 








FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS cm vem 
W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 





Price List 
sent 
on request 


\4 AN w Distributors: 
THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. ee Favor, Ruhl & 


128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 3 i» Co., 47 West 














23rd St., New 











Weldon Roberts 
Rubber Erasers 


Wortds Quality Standard - 88 Styles -Ait Stationers 
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THE STORY OF AN ARM, 
AS TOLD AT THE ART 
STUDENTS LEAGUE BY 
GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 


667 PMc: afternoon we are to have 
the story of an arm,” thus spoke 
George B. Bridgman at an after- 
noon class of anatomy at The Art Students 
League, arresting the attention of the stu- 
dents with the very first word. The stu- 
dents as Mr. Bridgman very well knew 
were to be given the most profound truths, 
hut in a story form, for in this form young 
minds more easily follow scientific state- 
ments. At this lecture, which one of the 
members of THE ‘ToucHsTONE - staff, 
through the special courtesy of The League, 
was allowed to attend, pupils and visitor 
alike had an opportunity of witnessing the 
inspired drawing of an arm in addition to 
listening to the lecture. 

It is impossible to repeat in detail Mr. 
Bridgman’s talk for it would more than 
cover the space alloted to an article, but 
from what he had to say we quote, in un- 
related fashion, certain truths which should 


quicken the interest 
of every art student: 

“In the first place 
you must know that 
the arm moves on a 
ball and socket joint, 
muscles must pull 
in every direction, 
blood is thrown in, 
muscles contract 
making movement. 
The arm is like a 
piece of fine and 
elaborate mecha- 
nism. It is oiled, 
greased, is closed 
tight and capped 
with a parchment 
like membrane, cov- 
ered with tissue 
and responds in- 
stantly to the human 
will. The elbow is 
a hinge joint of 
exceedingly delicate 
mechanism. It can- 
not move from side 
to side for it is fixed 
but the hand is made 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT’ 
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STUDY OF AN 


ARM. DRAWN BY 


BRIDGMAN. 


BACK VIEW 
OF ELBOW 
JOINT. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


OWING 
HOW ARM 
HANGS FROM 
SHOULDER. 
DRAWN FOR 
ART 
STUDENTS 
BY BRIDGMAN 


to be turned over through clever hinges and 


an intricate series of muscles. You must 
know where those muscles begin, where 
they end and what they are for. Once I 
thought I kind of knew the human arm and 
I kind of drew it, but I did not really know 
it until I made one. I made the bones of 
the arm in wood and put them together, 
played with it, turned it first one way and 
then the other, made muscles of paper, 
learned their names, fitted them on and 
studied this wonderful creation, the human 
arm, until I had a sure anatomical knowl- 
edge. 

“The anatomical end of knowledge is the 
cheapest part of what you must know be- 
fore you can draw an arm. You must know 
the action of an arm. If you do not know 
the bones and the muscles you can never 
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draw an arm. After you have learned the 
anatomy of the arm then you must learn 
how to draw it from an artist’s standpoint. 
An arm is not round, you cannot make an 
arm look like it had life in it by making it 
round, You must draw it in angles. There 
are flat planes and wedges that must be 
known and put in their right place. No 
one would dream of building a house with- 
out having a lot of material to make it of. 
First you get your ideal, then you study 
your plan, then you work and work until 
you get your house finished. Some stu- 
dents dream of having a studio beautifully 
fitted up with people coming in steady 
streams to buy their inspirations. This is 
not the way to become an artist. You must 
have a firm foundation of knowledge be- 
fore you can be trusted to manifest your 
ideal. Everything must be done on a prin- 
ciple, you cannot take a chance. No one 
can draw without thinking. I can teach 
you how to think, I can encourage you to 
think for yourself—that is all I can do. I 
cannot make you draw, but if I have made 
you want to think I have accomplished 
something. If after attending these lec- 
tures on The Human Body there is any art 
left in you so much the better. You are 
here as students to learn fundamental prin- 
ciples without which you will never be able 
to make a picture. You are here to become 
good draughtsmen. Later when you will 
have a story to tell you will be able to tell it. 

“In nature everything worthwhile is 
hidden. Your knowledge must be under- 
neath your ideals. It will not be in evidence 
but it must be there else your work will not 
hang together and it will look weak. There 
will be no strength or life about it.” 

When the blue and the yellow lights were 
turned on the model so that it was easy to 
follow the blue shadows of the planes and 
wedges, Mr. Bridgman drew the arm in 
different positions showing the students 
how the position of the bones must first be 
determined before the muscles and the soft 
pliant skin could be drawn. First came the 
talk on anatomy full of interest, arousing 
the student’s desire for full knowledge, 
every stroke of the pencil in the master’s 
hand proving that he knew his subject, 
knew what he was talking about. It has 
been said that a teacher is not one who talks 
but one who demonstrates. 
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“A sheet of it will defy you to put it 
out of business.”’ Alonzo Kimball 


«“ ATER-COLOR paper always means ‘Whatman’ to 
me and a hot pressed sheet of it will stand anything 
and defy you to put it out of business. I know, for 

I’ ve enjoyed using it and it’s a good, reliable friend. 

“To ask me what I think and know about ‘Whatman’ is 
~ asking me what I know about ‘Sterling’ or whether 
x 2 = 4. They are in the same category. I’ve been brought 
~. to know that all three are proved facts in their different 
lines and all three can be depended upon. To advertise 
‘Whatman’ it is only necessary to write a eulogy on water- 


color paper. 
‘ie Alonzo Kimball 


VJ WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand-Made 
DRAWING PAPERS 


—for a century and a half the preferred paper of master and 
student alike. Get—at your dealer’s—the kind that will best 
bring out your technique. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc., 7-11 Spruce St., New York 
Sole Importers to the United States and Canada 
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Winsor & Newton’s 
Studio 


IL COLOUR. © ° 
GRSON LAKE, | Oil Colours 
& - Finely prepared for Artists’ use. 
These colours have been the stand- 
ard of quality for many years. 
A complete stock of scarce and 
much-wanted colours. 


PRICES 


Series A, each $0.35 Series D, each $1.65 
Series B, “‘ 65 Series E, “ 2.00 
Series C, “ 1.00 Series F, “ 3.30 


Write for Colour Chart “T”’ 
NING 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“From Raw Material to Finished Product made under 
Allied Colours” 



































OW that the war is 
over, Arts and Crafts “ 
throughout the world 
will come into their own In March— 
again. For the expert drafts- 
man and equally for the 
beginner, the universally 


appreciated long established two splendid articles of 
VENUS PENCILS make for interest to the art student 


easier, quicker, better work. 


17 black degrees 
and 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B8-3B 


| . 
For general writing Costume Design 
and sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H | 


For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H- | c 
2H-3H | what Ethel Traphagen has to 
Zoe, tattoos oes | say about it 
7H-8H-9H 


SPECIAL’ 14c. OFFER 


Send 14 cents for 3 trial samples, | . 
mentioni d s. Aft ou 
mentioning dares ater!!! Charcoal Drawing 


are, buy them at any dealer. 


*VENUS = Draawag 4 oe 


by Thomas Fogarty 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


THE MANUFACTURER AND 
THE ART STUDENT 


ARLY in December, a conference 
on “Industrial Art as a Factor in 


Commercial Supremacy,” was held 
in the Art Alliance rooms, New York City, 
when a number of men, representative of 
he Industrial Arts of America, spoke of the 
relationship of artists and manufacturers. 
Such discussions as we heard that night, 
should have been listened to by every art 
student who has any thought of making 

financial success of his work. Mr. Fred- 
eric W. Keough spoke of the “Art Efforts 
in Industry.” 

We are giving a short synopsis of his 
talk for we feel that all American Art Stu- 
dent readers should realize the attitude of 
business men. Mr. Keough said that manu- 
facturers, as a rule, were “afraid” of art 
and art students. He said they were classi- 
fied in their minds with “reformers” and 
“uplifters.” They think that artists want 
to uplift them and they do not want to be 
“elevated,” so, they are on guard against 
artists, and particularly art students. The 
very sight of one entering the 
strangely garbed, with huge portfolios 
under their arms filled with lurid plates and 
sketches, frightens them. The manufac- 
turers tells the artists that the public will 
not buy such fantastic creations and shows 
them a plain chair, perhaps, which is what 
he calls a “good seller.” The artist laughs 
at the chair, making fun of it and immedi- 
ately wishes to paint it some color. The 
manufacturer declares that he sells it by 
the thousand; that people want it and that 
he is running his business for profit and not 
for aesthetic effect. 

Then the manufacturer tells the artist 
that he really wants an artistic idea; one 
that he can work with and that is not over 
the heads of the people. He declares that 
he needs artists in his business but that he 
eannot make radical changes in his work 
without tremendous outlay of money. 
Artists must understand the manufacturer’s 
position and give him what he wants and 
not what he (the artist) thinks he ought 
to have. 

The manufacturers’ workers are all 
trained in certain directions; cuts are made 
and catalogues ready and salesmen tutored 


office, 


TWO STUDIES 
OF ARM 
MUSCLE 
FORMATION. 
DRAWN BY 
BRIDGMAN. 


So, to introduce 


in their points of value. 
a new product means a considerable outlay 


of thought and time. However, manufac- 
turers are quite willing to do this, providing 
the artist has practical ideas, and by “prac- 
tical” the manufacturer means—‘will it 
sell?” 

Competition is something that a manu- 
facturer respects, he likes it and he likes to 
compete with a new idea, but, not one 
so new and weird that it is laughed at. A 
manufacturer knows that we send copper 
across the ocean at thirty cents a pound 
and buy it back again at from ten to forty 
dollars a pound in the form of “bronzes 
from France.” We send cotton to Switzer- 
land at ten cents a pound and buy it back 
again as lace handkerchiefs at forty dollars 
a pound. 

To effect such transformation co6peration 
with art workers is necessary, but art work- 
ers and manufacturers must have a more 
distinct, intimate and sympathetic under- 
standing between each other. 
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The world will soon call on America for 
artists, as well as scientists and manufac- 
turers. Never has American art seen so 
wide a field or one presenting such remun- 
erative interest. But the artists (especially 
art students) must understand that the pub- 
lic at large and the dealers in particular, 
must be gently trained to accept the pro- 
nounced changes that art students feel 
would do them good. 

Let artists work in connection with busi- 
ness firms; work through the editorial chan- 
nels of the country, the newspapers and 
magazines; let the people know that they 
want bigger, finer and better things. Let 
them go after the producer and the distrib- 
uter in a friendly way, so that all parties 
understand one another. 

Arthur S. Allen, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, spoke of the 
difficulty that the manufacturers have in 
finding what is wanted. For instance: 
they want a design for a cardboard con- 
tainer; they want it made in three colors; 
the artist brings in a design in four colors, 
stating that “it is better so.” 

In the first place: the artist is daring to 
dictate to a man who has built up a big 
business and the man at the very start is 
offended. However, a manufacturer sel- 
dom turns anything down without a trial. 
He “tries it out” by showing the artist’s 
sketches to the salesmen ; he takes it through 
his factory asking the advice of the stenog- 
raphers, pressman, and even the elevator 
boys and girls, who, nine times out of ten, 
give an opinion that is good because they 
represent the class of people who are the 
buyers. Their eye is caught by something 
that they think is “refined,” but not so much 
that it cannot be commercialized reasonably. 

The design must have such an effect upon 
the mind that it cannot be forgotten, and 
so distinctive that one manufacturer’s pro- 
duct will not be confused with another’s. 

All such practical work the artist feels, 
as a rule, is something that he has nothing 
to do with. He wants to vaguely dream an 
idea and let the manufacturer struggle with 
the task of presenting it to the people. 

The two factors, which are so vitally de- 
pendent upon one another, must therefore 
become friends. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 436) 


strated their power and efficiency in action. 
It is written from an old-fashioned, anti- 
feminist point of view which is very amus- 
ing in a mild and pleasant way. It is a book 
that will please a few men, because it flat 
ters all men enormously and disparages the 
intellect and the physical force of woman- 
hood. But the chief merit of the book is 
probably this, that Miss Kirkland does not 
expect her essays to be taken very seriously 
They are written for social enjoyment, 11 
the spirit of the afternoon tea, not for argu 
ment or serious consideration, I think. And 
when this is understood one is free to admit 
that they have been cleverly written. Wives 
will enjoy the chapter in which Miss Kirk- 
land describes the effect of the frequent o1 
continued presence of a man at home in his 
own house, the look of the woman whos: 
husband never goes to the office. 


A MODERN HOUSE WITH 
OLD-TIME ATMOSPHERE 
(Continued from page 434) 


theless, it looks like a real home, not some 
architectural problem worked out accord- 
ing to the designer’s love of scientific plan 
ning. It is first and foremost a home, th« 
architect’s skill is subordinate to the feeling 
of a homelike place where human beings 
live happily and comfortably and come and 
go with delight in their home. 

In proportion it satisfies the aesthetic 
requirements and in arrangement of rooms 
it conforms to the needs of people who wish 
luxury and comfort, light and cheer. The 
servants’ wing being so distinctly separate 
from the house, gives the maids a sense of 
privacy and of possessing little quarters of 
their own that they can do as they please 
with. 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR ART 
STUDENTS 


We are offering a prize of five dollars 
for an article on “The Practical Advantages 
of Outdoor Painting.” This article to con 
tain practical suggestions rather than liter- 
ary merit. It should be five hundred words 
long. Contest closes April 1, 1919. 
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DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


Are prepared from care- 
fully selected pigments— 
thoroughly incorporated 


At the request of a num- 
ber of prominent artists 
we are now putting up a 





with the purest oil— 
single and double size 
tubes. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading artists. 


Write for pamphlet on our new Equalizer Spectrum Colors 
The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 
ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


line of Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Colors in_ studio 
size tubes. 
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MAGAZINE 





Publishes cash 
art assignments, 
essons and articles on Car- 
tooning, Desi gn ing Illustrating, 
Lettering, and Chalk-Talking. Crit- 
icises amateurs’ work. Full of in- 
teresting and helpful information 
for artists and art students. Satisfactory or 
Y money refun' 0 cents @ copy, $ 


Send $1 NOW, stamps or bill. | 
STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE, Dept. 43 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Hmperiat Engraving Co. 


INCORPORATED 


For every need 
of the artist 


For sharp contrasts, for gradu- 
ating tones, for values and details— 
for every use of the artist, there is a 


the master drawing pencil” 
The leads in every degree are smooth, grit- 
less, responsive—strong, firm, economical in 
use—and absolutely reliable in the uniformity 


If iked the followi rticles 
— ~ this ro agg ” ” of the grading. Made in 17 degrees from 9H 
. | (hardest) to 6B (softest). 


“John Sloan” | 
“The Great Russia Put on Canvas” | | 
“Story of an Arm” | 





DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES | 


The iHustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


32 Union Square - New York 








To American Art Student Readers: 


Send 15c¢in stamps for full-length samples 
uurth double the money. Please state the 
degrees you want and your dealer's name. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


won't you write us so? 
Established 1827 


Address Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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Where 
Shall 


Study 
Art? 


The editor of The American 


Art Student Department will be 
pleased to help in the selection 


of the best school to meet in- 


dividual requirements. 


Do not hesitate to write; all 


information possible will be 


given gladly. This is a maga- 


zine of service to its readers. 


Address School Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


and The American Art Student 


MAGAZINE 


118-120 E. 30th St. - New York 




















POSTER ARTISTS 
READ THE POSTER 


EADING exponent of poster 
art as applied to poster adver- 





tising in America. Official 
= journal of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of the modern com- 
mercial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 

Subscription Rates: 


1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 


THE POSTER 


Roy O. Randall, Editor 
Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 











COSTUME DESIGN 


Two Excellent Packets 
By EUDORA SELLNER 


These are full-page plates showing 
the costume of the period for both 
men and women, with the correct 
coloring described in the Munsell 
nomenclature. 


Set one, 8 plates from the Egyptians 
to the | 3th Century. 


Set two, 8 plates from the | 4th Cen- 
tury to the latter half of the 1 6th 
Century. 


Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches 


Price per set of eight - - 25 cents 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


The School Arts Magazine 


29 Foster Street :: WORCESTER, MASS. 
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_ The following numbers 


MARCH—Garden 
APRIL—Home Building 
MA Y—Early Summer Furnishings 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


AND THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


MAGAZINE 


Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor 





will be very practical, interesting and beau- 
tiful—they will offer many suggestions 
about building, gardening, furnishing. 


They are numbers that you will enjoy— 
numbers that your friends should have, 
and enjoy too. Suggest to them that they 
may have four big spring issues for $1.00. 


This is a special introductory offer for 
subscribers to make to their friends. 





THE 


MARCH GARDENING NUMBER 


will be especially beautiful, 
refreshing and instructive. 













































































































































































HATHAWAY’S 


American Colonial 
FURNITURE 


HERE is no better, no truer interpre- 
tation of the spirit of American Colonial 
Furniture than the pieces that we de- 
velop from the New England heirlooms of 
that ever interesting period in American 
History. They may be seen ‘at all times on 
our five floors and not the least of their ap- 
peal lies in the moderate prices that prevail. 


W. A, HATHAWAY COMPANY 
62 WEST 45th STREET = 
NEW YORK 












































